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A HUNTING LODGE in the High 
Sierras. A light station on the 
rocky cliffs of Anacapa. A 
dredge wallowing ina swampy 
Mississippi bayou. A new pipe 
line being threaded, mole- 
like, through the blistering 
sands of Iraq. A whaling sta- 
tion along the desolate coast 
of Alaska. An aqueduct-con- 
struction camp atop an 
Arizona mesa. An exploring 
expedition ice-bound by 
Antarctic seas. ... 
Obviously, such distant 
places cannot bring them- 
selves within reach of the 
city’s power lines, Electric 
current, source and all, must 
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be taken to them. In thou- 
sands of instances, such as 
those just recited, Kohler 
Electric Plants go to the job. 

Built for ready portage, 
easy installation in small 
space, and dependability 
under all sorts of operating 
conditions, these compact, 
self-contained power plants 
enjoy a globe-encircling repu- 
tation. From many corners 
throughout the world come 
romantic stories of Kohler 
Plant achievements in strange 
fields. These offer rich ma- 
terial for demonstrating the 
high level of advertising art 
as practiced by 
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‘tel Does The Boston 


Herald Stand in the 
Country at Large? \ 


Here’s the authoritative and interesting an- 
swer as compiled by Media Records, Inc., of al 


morning newspapers in 83 major cities for the ws 
year 1933. de 
RETAIL ADVERTISING B 
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th of the entire United States. sh 
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OF COURSE, in Boston, the Herald is b 


FIRST in all these and every other major a“ 
classification as it has been for years. It 
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This Week 


E face the music—music 
marred by sour notes, and 
worse. 

We listen to the orchestra of ad- 
vertising; and, if we can hear at 
all, we know there’s something 
wrong. 

The French horn is undeniably 
drunk. The first violin has fits. 
And one of the double-basses has 
gone blue. 

Someone has bungled, too, in 
passing out the music. For, while 
the woodwinds, their eyes closed, 
slumber dreamily with Sylvia, one 
of the trumpets, all on his own and 
loudly, goes marching through 
Georgia, and a piccolo player, who 
thinks he is Helen Morgan, sits on 
the piano and impersonates Fannie 
Brice, moaning about her man. 

And if those who make the 
music have come to realize that in 
spots it’s terrible, what may be the 
opinion of those who, all the time, 
have been sitting in the auditorium ? 

Before the Senate Commerce 
Committee in Washington last 
week appeared a group of critics. 
They were women. They repre- 
sented women’s organizations. And 
they told the Senators, crisply, 
that many women have come to 
dislike the music so deeply that 
they no longer listen to it. 

Who is to blame? Editorially, 
we identify one of the contributing 
causes as “the tactics of certain 
advertisers who have addressed 
themselves to the morons, to the 
lunatic fringe.” 

We urge honest advertisers to 
cease apologizing for advertising 
and to wade in and silence “the 
fakers, charlatans, and crooks who 
should have been in jail long ago.” 

Further, we suggest that adver- 
tisers win the closer co-operation 
of the men who sell, finally, the 


goods that advertising helps to 


move. 
; = |= 


And there, one of these men, an 
independent retailer—he is the 
owner and operator ef the Alvin 
Furniture Company, in Los An- 
geles—picks up the torch. The 
small dealer, Mr. Wilder says, is 
the real hope of advertised brands. 

Alvin E. Wilder, who used to be 
a manufacturer’s sales manager, 
doesn’t go in for fancy words. But 
he voices a challenge to those who 
long have believed that the small 
account is unprofitable. Times, he 
says, have changed. Some of his 
suggestions are startling. 

x * * 


Among other matters, Mr. 
Wilder writes about prices. So, 
too, but from a different angle, 
does J. Howard Pew, president of 
the Sun Oil Company. Although 
he sympathizes with the major part 
of the NRA program, Mr. Pew 
sees danger in price-fixing. He 
speaks as other executives have 
spoken recently when he warns of 
the dangers that lie in tampering 
with economic law. Especially is 
he concerned with the effect upon 
competition. 

* * 

To return to advertising, to 
which, after all, we must devote 
some attention, T. Harry Thomp- 
son doubts that many consumers 
buy automobiles in order to tumble 
them down steep embankments. He 
also doubts that enclosing the stuff 
in balloons will cause readers to 
read tripe. He doubts thirty-five 
other accepted thoughts—all this 
under the title, Fatuous Fetishes. 

te 


For forty-seven years, the R. M. 
Kellogg Company, of Three 
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Rivers, Michigan, has been selling 
by mail. Frank H. Meeks, him- 
self an authority on mail sales, in- 
terviews the Kellogg company’s 
secretary and treasurer, S. F. 
Beatty. The best piece of copy 
the company ever has published 
was written by Mr. Beatty’s father. 
The son now says that its effective- 
ness was due to “the sincerity of 
the copy and the fact that he was 
talking his prospects’ own lan- 
guage.” 
” * * 

The Senate Commerce Commit- 
tee worked overtime for five days 
last week listening to representa- 
tions for and against the Copeland 
Bill. As a result, it is officially 
announced that the Copeland Bill 
will again be revised. In some 
places where injustices seem to 
threaten the legitimate manufac- 
turer, the language will be made 
more specific so as to give him 
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every opportunity to conform to 
the new law. There is likely also 
to be a provision whereby decisions 
of the Secretary of Agriculture 
may be reviewed. The Committee, 
however, has agreed upon the mea- 
sure in principle. 
* * * 


Andrew M. Howe presents a 
survey of the methods by which 
advertisers are inducing dealers to 
put merchandise where it will be 
seen—this under the title of Prod- 
uct Visibility. 

7 7 * 


Howard Davis, New York Her- 
ald Tribune, made newspaper code 
chairman * * * John-Adams, Inc., 
and Horne, Morrissey and Com- 
pany, new agencies * * * Colgate 
announces one price policy * * * 
Coffee roaster makers capitalize 
fresh coffee idea * * * New Haven 
Railroad advertises New England. 
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24 Firsts 
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.4 FIFTHS 


The New Yorker in 1933 was First in the 
following classifications: 
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Air Conditioning Hotels, N. Y. C. Restaurants 
Ales and Beer Jewelry and Clocks Retail Shops 
China and Glass Distilled Liquor Rouge & Lipsticks 
Cigarettes Other Beverages Smoking Accessories 
Cosmetics Luggage Steamships 
Department Stores Men’s Wear Toilet Goods 
Hairdressing Musical Instruments Travel (Total) 
Hotels, U. S. Real Estate Women’s Wear 
SECOND in: ‘ 
Bedding Linen Dairy Products Railroads 
Cigars Food Cocktails Total Pages 
Periodicals 
THIRD in: 
Automobiles Hotels—Foreign Housefurnishings 
FOURTH in: 
Electric Clocks Meats and Poultry Shoes 
Golf Equipment Refrigerators Tires 
FIFTH in: 
Cameras and Optical Electrical Household Foods and Beverages 
Goods Rquipment (Total) 


Resorts, Foreign 


Such a catholic diversity of advertising can only be ex- 
plained by the very varied activities of the New Yorker 
readers and the need for the paraphernalia with which to 
carry them on—and of course, by the extraordinary respon- 
siveness of New Yorker readers to New Yorker advertising. 
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HE Retail Journal is a monthly dealer 
paper published by the Merchandising 
Service Department of The Milwaukee 
Journal and circulated to 5,500 selected dealers 
and jobbers in the Milwaukee trading area. 


The Retail Journal keeps dealers informed 
on new merchandising and advertising 
developments and stimulates tie-ups and 
good-will for advertised products. 


News space or display advertising in The 
Retail Journal is available to advertisers in 
The Milwaukee Journal without charge. 


THE MILWAUKEE JOURNAL 
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Small Dealer Real Hope of 
Advettised Brands 


Manufacturers who sat through the Senate Commerce Committee 
hearings on the Copeland Bill in Washington last week must have 
concl if they thoroughly Copeest @ presentations made by 
representative consumers—that ertised branded merchandise is 
now in a tight plage. (For further reflections on the subject, please 
read the leading editorial in this issue.) Advertisers may as well 
pull their heads out of the sand and fight the issue through. Their 
main objective, of course, is that of causing the consumer to see 
advertised goods in theit proper light. Obviously the best means 
of doing this is to work with and through the independent retailer. 
Then “little fellow”’—whose welfare is properly giving the 
Roosevelt Administration so much concern—will be built up. And 
when he is helped, all will be helped. To show how the work can 
be done, Parnrers’ INK presents the following thoughtful paper 
written by a California retailer who was once a manufacturer's 
sales manager. 














By Alvin E. Wilder 


Owner-Operator, Alvin Furniture Co., Los Angeles 
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N° long before he relinquished 
office, President Hoover made 
the statement that the great body 
of small business institutions—pre- 
sumably meaning both small manu- 
facturers and retailers—were re- 
sponsible for 60 per cent of the 
total business done annually in the 
United States. This view has been 
reiterated several times by the pres- 
ent Administration. The figures, I 
suppose, were obtained from the 
United States Chamber of Com- 
merce or from the Secretary of 
Commerce. 

Now, if it is true that 60 per 
cent of the total of our nation’s 
business originates with and is 
handled by the small and often in- 
efficient business man, then there is 
a woeful lack of right thinking and 
proper planning somewhere; be- 
cause, as it is only too often evi- 
dent, the small retailer and small 
manufacturer have done little to 
deserve this juicy plum. It is also 
evident that our big captains of 
industry, the thinkers, the planners, 
and the advertising men have fiot 
given sufficient thought to small 
businesses. 


Is it possible that all the plan- 
ning, all the energy and ability of 
our captains of industry are di- 
rected only in the channels where 
flow but 40 per cent of our busi- 
ness, ignoring this practically un- 
explored field ? 

Oh, I know the quick answer! 
Organizations such as Campbell 
Soup, Heinz and General Foods are 
sending customers to the big de- 
partment stores, the large chain 
stores, the general store and to the 
few corner grocers who remain. 
And Florsheim Shoes, Manhattan 
Shirts, Hart Schaffner & Marx, 
Stetson, Society Brand, do the same 
for the clothing trade. 

I know that Simmons, Karpen 
and Kroehler—also manufacturers 
of paints, cigars, cigarettes and 
electrical goods—have made vital 
contributions to their respective 
distributing channels. 

But count them all together, all 
these leaders; compile their statis- 
tics; arrive at the total amount of 
business being done by the trade 

lily and it will then perhaps 
realized that the money, the 
energy, the brain power expended 
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HEN advertising changes its approach from the 

eye to the ear, many alterations are necessary- 
but the basic fundamentals remain. People are people, 
no matter what medium you employ to reach them. 


In many ways, however, it is more difficult to build a 
radio program that will show definite, traceable results 
than it is to prepare a campaign for publications. 


No Short Cuts to Success 


Merely devising an elaborate and costly entertain- 
ment is not enough, as many have sorrowfully dis- 
covered. Merely transplanting a Big Name, a famous 
star, from Broadway to the microphone will not in 
itself do the trick. 


The same essentials that make printed advertising 
successful must be present in a result-getting program 
for the air. Salesmanship for the ear can be no less 
adroit than salesmanship for the eye. 


Some of the most productive advertising this agency 
has prepared has been devised for radio. 


Tested Results 


Preliminary testing for one of our clients showed a 
substantial sales increase the very first month. As a 
result the program has been placed recently on a 
nation-wide hook-up, and is already showing returns. 


A drug store product doubled sales during a testing 
period of three months, and is now expanding its use 
of radio, getting surprising results. 


A food product, using a national hook-up, showed 
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a decided upturn after only 60 days! A year ago, 
this manufacturer used an especially attractive deal 
to bolster sales in an otherwise dull season. This year, 
without any deal, sales have been equivalent to the 
high-water mark set 12 months ago. 


Other Sales Increases 


Another grocery product’s only advertising has been 
a daily program for two years, and it has maintained 
its position better than any other brand in its field. In 
spite of adverse conditions, sales are off only a fraction, 


while competitors are as much as 30% and 40% behind. 


One manufacturer reports a sales increase of more 
than 25% after only six weeks of radio. And a house- 
hold specialty—member of an industry that has been 
seriously impaired by the depression—enjoys better 
results from radio than from any other medium. 


In the automotive and kindred fields, as well, sev- 
eral clients have attained traceable sales far beyond 
their expectations. 


Fundamentals the Same 


The answer? Simply that every advertisement— 
whether splashed in printers’ ink in a national maga- 
zine, or spoken by an announcer into a microphone, 
must contain the essentials that engage attention, 
make people buy. The same basic fundamentals are 
involved. Rarely will copy that fails in other media 
produce unusual results over the air. 


We should like to tell you more about our slant 
on radio—a slant whose correctness is proved in the 
only way that counts—sales. 


RUTHRAUFF & RYAN, INC 


New York: cAdvertising Chicago: 
405 Lexington Avenue 360 N. Michigan Ave. 
Detroit: 7430 Second Boulevard + St. Louis: 812 Olive St 
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in the psomotion of branded mer- 
chandise result in an amount of 
business far short of a compensa- 
tory volume. 

Commenting from some personal 
experience in the retail business 
and from observation over many 
years in selling to the retail trade, 
I make this statement, knowing it 
is true: In the final analysis it is 
the man who serves the consumer 
who influences and controls the 
sale of a given article. 

If I were selling soups and for 
any reason whatever I wished to 
sell a consumer Heinz, Hormel or 
Whizz-Bang—a consumer who had 
used Campbell soups for years—I 
would certainly sell her the brand 
that serves my purpose best. 


The One Thing 
Advertising Does 


Consistent advertising does this 
for me, and this only: It helps me 
sell Campbell soup, if I wish to 
sell Campbell’s. Then and then only 
does that potent yet intangible 
quantity, sales resistance, move 
from my path. It’s there, this 
eraser of resistance, for me to use 
if I wish to use it. But if I choose 
to ignore it, and it is to my ad- 
vantage so to do, I can and will 
refuse to “tie in” with advertising 
and all the work done to promote 
the sale of any particular product 
is lost because the small dealer who 
controls a potent market is treated 
as a stepchild of business instead 
of like the first-born that he is. 

As I shall try to develop later, 
it will be seen that beyond secur- 
ing the dealer’s order for the goods, 
throwing a few display cards 
around his store and slapping him 
on the back a few times, little 
more is done to insure his constant 
enthusiasm for the particular 
branded merchandise involved. 

Let us analyze what steps are 
usually taken to influence the 
dealer to handle and push the prod- 
ucts of an advertiser. 

The advertising campaign is 
planned down to the last detail; 
the national magazine insertions, 
radio hook-up, newspaper releases, 
broadsides, display cards, display 
racks, etc., all beautifully executed. 
A fine portfolio is made up for the 
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salesman who enthusiastically car- 
ries it into the store. 

The magnitude of the circulation 
figures of media in which the ad- 
vertising is to be carried and all 
the imposing details of the cam- 
paign are repeated by the sales- 
man, according to the formula 
prescribed. He perspires trying to 
transfer his hot enthusiasm over 
to the dealer who really should 
wax enthusiastic over so large and 
beautiful a campaign; but some- 
how the dealer remains apathetic. 
Oh, yes, the salesman gets an or- 
der for some merchandise and for 
all the advertising pieces prepared 
for him. The sales manager opens 
his mail with pleasant expectations 
and is seldom disappointed. The 
new campaign is clicking. . 
etc., etc. 

The dealer gets the new con- 
signment - goods and advertising 
material. He finds a big broadside 
telling him all the hackneyed 
things to do. Display this and that 
up front. Give this advertisement to 
the local paper. Talk it up. Get 
me. . «0 tee, Oe 

But with the arrival of that par- 
ticular consignment, others come 
from other sources with a repeti- 
tion of the same story, the same 
urge to do this, that and the other 
thing, and presto, your sales will 
increase ! 


Storerooms of 
Unused Displays 

If there were some Scotch blood 
running through the veins of some 
of the bosses, and they'd look in 
the back rooms of retailers and 
spot the unopened packages of ex- 
pensive and gorgeously executed 
displays and advertising materials, 
they'd die of apoplexy. 

Now just why does the average 
dealer disregard the possibilities of 
extra sales and presumably extra 
profits to him that to result 
from this 

The answer requires careful 
study of all the elements that en- 
ter into the dealer’s disposition of 
his stock, his reasons for being in 
business and his dependence for his 
existence. All this is quite ele- 
mentary, but it is the foundation, 

(Continued on page 96) 
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“The Sun Never Sets on Monitor Advertisers’”’ 





TWO and FOUR-COLOR 
ROTOGRAVURE 


—an added value 


Already famed for the unusual re- 
sponsiveness of its readers . . . for its 
unique cooperative service among 
dealers ... The Christian Science 
Monitor now provides opportunity to 
use two and four-color advertising in 
its new Magazine Section—a regular 
feature of the Wednesday issue. 


THE 
CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 
MONITOR 


Published by The Christian Science Publishing Society, 
Boston, Massachusetts 


NEW YORK OFFICE—500 FIFTH AVENUE 


Other Branch Offices: Detroit, Chicago, St. Louis, Kansas City. San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, Seattle, Miami . . . London, Paris, Berlin, Florence, Geneva 




































York Herald Tribune and 
president of the American News- 
paper Publishers’ 
Association, has 
been appointed 
chairman of the 
Newspaper Code 
Authority. The first 
meeting, he has an- 
nounced, will be 
held in New York 
on March 9. 

Serving with him 
are four members 
of the A.N.P.A., 
as follows: Paul 
Bellamy, editor 
Cleveland Plain 
Dealer; Harry S. 
Webster, general 
manager, San Ber- 
nardino, Calif., Sun- 
Telegram; J. L. 
Stackhouse, busi- 
ness manager, Eas- 
ton, Pa., Express, 
and John Stewart Bryan, president, 
Richmond, Va., News-Leader. 

Another five members, each rep- 
resentative of a regional pub- 
lishers’ association, are: Cranston 
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Shredded Wheat to 
McCann-Erickson 


The National Biscuit 
appointed McCann-Erickson, Inc., to 
handle the advertising of Shredded 
Wheat in the United States except for 
the Pacific Coast territory which will 
continue to be handled by Botsford- 
Constantine and Gardner. The Shredded 
Wheat Company is a wholly owned sub- 
sidiary of National Biscuit, which sim- 
ilarly appointed McCann-Erickson, Inc., 
to handle biscuit advertising. Kenneth 
Groesbeck, vice-president of McCann- 
Erickson, is in charge of service on both 
accounts. Plans for immediate adver- 
tising, involving the use of women’s 
magazinés and newspapers, will be re- 
leased shortly. 


Company has 


Schenley Appoints Freelander 
Ronald Freelander has been appointed 
advertising manager of the chenley 
Distillers Corporation, New York, suc- 
ceeding William Guyer, resigned. Mr. 
Freelander was formerly with Bren- 
tano’s, as assistant to the director of the 
publishing department. 





Davis Made Code Chairman 


OWARD DAVIS, of the New 





Howard Davis 


Williams, manager of the Southern 
Newspaper Publishers’ Association ; 
William H. Reed, of the Taunton 
Gazette, for the 
New England Daily 
Newspaper Asso- 
ciation; William F. 
Metten, of the Wil- 
mington, Del., Jour- 
nal-News, for the 
Del-Mar-Va Asso- 
ciation; Verne E. 
Joy, Centralia, IIl., 
Sentinel, for the 
Inland Daily Press 
Association, and 
S. R. Winch, Port- 
land Journal, for 
the Pacific North- 
west Newspaper 
Association. 

The code pro- 
vides that three ad- 
ditional members, 
without voting 
powers, may be ap- 
pointed by the 
President. George Buckley, as re- 
ported last week, is serving as spe- 
cial assistant to General Johnson. 
Mr. Buckley is vice-president of the 
City Bank & Farmers Trust Co. 


+ 


Horne and Morrissey 
Start New Agency 


Horne, Morrissey & Company is a 
new advertising agency at Chicago. 
E. H. Morrissey, former vice-president 
of the Green, Fulton Cunningham Com- 
pany and before that with Brooke, 
Smith & French, Inc., Detroit, is pres- 
ident, . Horne, also former 
vice-president of Green, Fulton, Cun- 
ningham, is vice-president and secretary- 
treasurer. 

Accounts include the Kalamazoo Stove 
Company, Kalamazoo, Mich.; the Atlas 
Press, Kalamazoo; and R. R. Donnelley 
& Sons Company, Chicago. 

Offices are at 612 North Michigan 
Avenue. 

eee 


B. M. Douglas, Jr., Joins 
Redfield-Coupe 


Bernard M. Douglas, Tr., until re- 
cently advertising director of Bourjois, 
Inc., New York, cosmetics, has become 
associated with Redfield-Coupe, Inc., 
advertising agency, of New Mork as 
vice-president. 
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Fatuous Fetishes 
By T. Harry Thompson 


1. That most oil dealers are 
gyps; that if you ask merely 
for “a quart of oil,” you are 
apt to be given a quart of 
fish glue, molasses, or Fullers’ 
earth, none of which is particu- 
larly high in lubricating value. 

2. That nobody reads long 
copy. 
3. That the general public 
does not understand words of 
more than two syllables. 

4. That the product must 
always be mentioned in the 
headline, since most readers 
never get beyond that. 

5. That the picture, if any, 
should face in, so that it will 
not direct attention outside the 
boundary of the advertisement. 

6. That the way to put com- 
petitors in their place is to 
refer to their product as “ordi- 
nary.” (Example: “Zippo Shirts 
cost no more than ordinary 
shirts.” ) 

7. That a queer-looking, hand- 
drawn logotype has more come- 
hither than a simple, readable slug 
set in good, orthodox foundry type. 

8 That readers get all in a 
dither when you set certain lines 
in bold face, italic, or underscored 
type. 

9. That a coupon must always 
be set in two-point Toothpick Con- 
densed, with the space for the 
inquirer’s name and address just 
about big enough for a midget’s 
handwriting. 

10. That every product needs a 
slogan, however silly. 

11. That negative appeals never 
get anywhere, and the advertiser 
won't have them anyhow. 

12. That the public really be- 
lieves the advertiser has a “Dept. 
LHJ-4.” 

13. That when you picture a 
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steamboat, it must be made to ap- 
pear bigger than a Rocky Moun- 
tain Chain, even though its actual 
size be just run-of-mill pond; also 
that it should just miss cutting a 
sailboat in half by a few breath- 
taking feet. 

14. That when you are stuck 
for an idea for the main illustra- 
tion, the advertiser will O.K. an 
office scene, showing two men hay- 
ing a most serious discussion. 

15. That Irvin Cobb or Hervey 
Allen is just the man to write this 
kind of campaign. 

16. That you can make a woman 
believe she can look like Elissa 
Landi if she will just use this 
preparation and “follow six simple 
directions.” 

17. That most people have trou- 
ble getting to sleep. 

18. That humor has no place in 
serious selling. 

19. That all small children sneak 
into the jam-closet and smear 
themselves from head to foot, be- 
cause they can’t resist the inimit- 
able flavor of the advertiser’s jam 
or jelly or whatever. 

20. That most men are interested 
in polo and ski-jumping. 

21. That the professional-look- 
ing man in the white coat is really 
a licensed physician, with your best 
interests at heart. 

22. That Science really discov- 
ered a new vitamin in Murphy’s 
Potato Chippies. 

23. That the surest way to hook 
a mother’s interest is with a pic- 
ture of a toe-nibbling baby. 

24. That the daily shave is the 
most fun a man ever had. 

25. That the public will read 
any tripe, so long as it is enclosed 
in a cartoonist’s balloon. 

26. That you can prove anything 
with a microscope. 

27. That when two or more pub- 
lications merge, it is unorthodox to 
drop any of the names, even though 
you produce something like “The 
Sheboygan News-Times-Herald- 
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“What Now York's 
as told to KL lk S& 


How much 1s it worth to manufacturers and to te- 
tailers to look into New York's homes, inventory signifi- 
cant possessions, classify families by living standards, 
see how they spend their money, the prices they pay, 
the brands they prefer—and the newspapers they read 
in the home? 


Now all these important marketing facts are re- 
vealed. New York housewives have supplied all the 
answers. In a survey of unprecedented scope in New 
York, R. L. Polk & Company went into tenements and 
penthouses, assembling an impartial, accurate picture of 
the world's richest market and the newspapers that tap 
its tremendous resources. Many old ideas, sanctified 
by tradition and habit, now go into the discard. Guess- 
ing is no longer necessary. Here are some of the facts. 


G A greater percentage of the circulation of The New 
York Times, either weekdays or Sundays, is *"'home- 
effective’ '—goes into the home and influences buy- 
ing there—than that of any other New York news- 
paper, morning or evening. 


*"Home-effective” circulalion—newspapers which the woman head of 
the family declares are read regularly in the home. 
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+. a. We ead _ . uy 
Company by pr! mea ae 


¢ In Class A homes, the upper group in living stand- 

ards, The New York Times is by far first in volume 
of home-coverage, by far lowest in cost of coverage 
both weekdays and Sundays. 


In Class A and Class B homes, the upper and middle 
living-standard groups combined, The Times week- 
days and Sundays is New York's lowest cost adver- 
tising medium for *"'home-effective" circulation. 











The number of *"home-effective' copies of morn- 
ing newspapers is double that of evening news- 


papers. 


These facts, taken from the Polk Consumer Census, 
demand new approaches to the planning of advertising 
campaigns in New York. All emphasize one paramount 
principle: The New York Times should be the founda- 
tion stone of every worthy advertising effort in the New 
York market. 

The answers to vital marketing problems may be 
found in the impartial Polk Consumer Census of New 
York. To advertisers and advertising agencies The New 
York Times Advertising Department will be glad to 
furnish full information. 


Che New York Cimes 
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Scimitar, with which is combined 
the Daily Bee-Intelligencer.” 

28. That only rotund Germans 
like beer. 

29. That people buy automo- 
biles because you can tumble them 
down steep embankments. 

30. That the advertising needs 
a brand-new idea at the end of 
each fiscal year. 

31. That you dare not use a 
proved appeal if somebody hints 
that it is “old stuff.” 

32. That rotogravure demands 
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photographs, rather than draw- 
ings or all-type. 

33. That no Christmas ad can 
be any good without Santa Claus, 
holly, bells, trees or candles. 

34. That all men read the sport- 
ing page regularly. 

35. That an endorsement by a 
film-star will sell anything. 

36. That a dealer will lock him- 
self in his room and read every 
word of an “impressive” portfolio. 

37. That the Democrats have all 
the answers. 


Colgate Price Policy 


‘THE Colgate -Palmolive- Peet 
Company has put into effect its 
new sales policy of one-price-to-all 
plus pre-payment of freight and 
Federal excise taxes. Buyers, large 
or small, get the same price re- 
gardless of volume on all toilet 
items. 

With this policy the company 
aims a body blow at the loss-leader 
evil which has made so many ad- 
vertised products a football in re- 
tail price wars. The company ap- 
preciates that the larger number 
of retailers want to conduct their 
businesses at a profit and wants to 
help them do so. It believes that 
its new sales policy will turn its 
products into profit leaders be- 


+ 
Advanced by Wahl 


J. F. Crawley, formerly in charge of 
Eastern sales of The Wahl Company, 
has been appointed assistant sales man- 
ager with headquarters in hicago. 
S. B. Bradley, formerly sales manager 
of F. O. Pierce Company, has been ap- 
pointed Eastern sales manager at New 
York. 


Schmitz with “Esquire” 

Val A. Schmitz, formerly with True 
Story, has joined the advertising sales 
staff of Esquire at New York. He was 
at one time with McCann-Erickson, Inc., 
and later was general advertising di- 
rector of Stanco, Inc. 

7 . . 


Brady Joins Marschalk & Pratt 


Barrett Brady, for the last ten years a 
member of the service staff of The 
Erickson Company, and McCann-Erick- 
son, Inc., has joined Marschalk & Pratt 
in the same capacity. 


cause the prices assure a 331% per 
cent profit. 

At the same time Colgate has 
announced new low prices to the 
public. 

“These new low prices,” accord- 
ing to William R. Veale, manager 
of the Colgate toilet articles divi- 
sion “are based on present-day 
‘pocketbook conditions’ and are 
designed to meet them. They are 
attractive prices to the consumer 
and thus enable the retail druggist 
to sell a big volume at a real 
profit.” 

The new prices are being fea- 
tured in all Colgate advertising, in 
magazines, in display material and 
on the air. 


. 


WJR and WGAR Name Petry 


Stations WJR, Detroit, and WGAR, 
Cleveland, have appointed Edward Petry 
and Company as their exclusive national 
representatives 

oe 6 


Has Federal Truck Account 
The Federal Motor Truck Company, 
Detroit, has placed its advertising ac- 
count with Holden, McKinney & Clark, 
Inc., advertising agency of that city 
o . - 
Gobel Appoints Muller 
Adolf Gobel, Inc., New York, meat 
products, has placed its advertising ac 
count with J. P. Muller & Company, 
agency of that city. 
. . o 


Callahan with “Delineator” 


Harold Augustine Callahan, until re- 
cently with the Condé Nast Publications, 
has joined the advertising staff of the 
Delineator, New York. 





More than 1,600,000 
families will read this 
April,1934 issue of “The 
Best Publication”... the 
largest since June, 1931 
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Against a back- “oe —_— > on =— Sais 
drop of this GREAT 
FICTION will appear 


the greatest amount Soria 


of advertising this ONE TRIP. — 
































eat magazine has 
en 8 ACROSS 5 
printed since April, A Complete Short Novel - 
BY ERNEST HEMINGWAY » 





1932... 








Here Begins Advertis- 
ing’s Easter Parade: 


Absorbine Jr. 
Admiracion Shampoo 
All Year Club of S. Cal. 
Allen's Foot-Ease 






G ran 





American School KATHLEEN Norris 
Angelus Rouge Incarnat lia 
Aunt Jemima Flour 
Bab-O 
Baker's Coconut 
Barbara Gould 
Barbo 


Bayer Aspirin 








Blondex 
Blue Jay Corn Remover 
Bon Ami 
Budweiser Beer 
Calcium Wafers | d it ter encsing to 
Camels ede er oo me 
Campbell Soups | 
Chevrolet 
Chicago Flex. Shaft 
Chicago School of Nursing 
Chrysler 
Church & Dwight Soda 
Cream of Wheat ; FStSSsScs 


ary SC) 7] 


mal shows 
fact 


Colgate's Ribbon 
Dental Cream 


\ eepstake Cutex 


AODMPLETE SHORT NOVEL BY FAITH BALDWIN 


Dent's Toothache Gum 


Dewans Facial 
Hair Remover 


Dole Pineapple 
Dollar SS. Line 
Dorothy Gray 

Dr. Jeanne Walter 





Edna Wallace Hopper 





Electrolux 
Ethy! Gasoline 
Ex-Lax 
Fisher Body 
Fleischmann’s Yeast 
Freezone 
French Line 
Frigidaire 
Frostilla 
G. & C. Merriam 
G. E. Dishwasher 

= ; G. E. Edison Mazda 
Pe 8, iia Satarsems | Gem Ear Phone 








We ne mouen German Tourist Inf. 
Glazo 
Goodrich Silvertown Tires 
Goodyear Tires 
Gorham 
Great Northern Rwy. 
Hearst Con. Publications 
Houbigant Face Powder 
Intourist 
Ipana 
Ivory Flakes 
John Hancock Mutual Life 
Johnson & Johnson 
Junis Cream 
Kellogg's Pep Bran Flakes 
Kleenex 
Kools 





For its QUALITY and QUANTITY 
alike, this magazine has the 
largest newsstand sale of any 
25¢ magazine in the world. 


















Kruschen Salts 


LaSalle Extension 
University 


Lavoris 
Lea & Perrins Sauce 
Lentheric 


Libby . Owens . Ford 
Safety Glass 


Lifebuoy Soap 
Linit 
Listerine 
Listerine Toothpaste 
Lux Toilet Soap 
Lysol 
Magic Case 
Margery Wilson 
Mars Candy 
Martini and Rossi 
Mary T. Goldman 
Matson Nav. Co. 
Max Factor 
Maybelline 
Mercolized Wax 
Metropolitan Life Ins. 
Musterole 
Nature's Remedy 
Neet 
Norforms 
Odorono 
Oldsmobile 
Olive Tablets 
Ovaltine 
Pazo Ointment 
Pepsodent Antiseptic 
Pepsodent Toothpaste 
Philco Radio 
Phoenix Hosiery 
Plymouth 
Pond’s Creams 
Postal Life 
Post's 40% Bran Flakes 














The President's 


after one year on the biggest job 


Day 


in the World 
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Psychology Press 
Quaker Oats 
Resinol 


Rolifast Bicycles and 
Skates 


y » Prt aro) 
Dees the World Stand on th Dectentilinn elie 
1 - za 
Spiritual Sani-Flush 
Sanka 
Schlitz Beer 


% z guy a ~~ piles ¢ Scott Tissue 
>A j , fONAHAN 
WAN Spuds 


. 0) : ; 2 - Sea Squibb's Aspirin 
} 4 
fs = =, Stirizol 


ong Shots for Tattoo 
rere Tek 


Towle Sterling 





Tums 





Union Pacific Rwy. 
Vick's Vapo Rub 
Yogi Alpha 
Winx 
Woodbury's Creams 

Zip 
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Here, flanking much 
intimate and au- 
thoritative FACT, is 


McHenry completed the April 


Howe 


ensemble of 128 il- 


lustrious advertisers. 








28 NEW accounts appear in this issue— 
32 of April’s advertisers are using MORE 
SPACE in 1934 than they did in 1933. 


= = = 


Are YOU in step with these smart adver- 


tisers and agents who fully realize that... 
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w/in to Osmopolitan. 
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Final Action on Copeland 
Bill Again Delayed 


Committee Wants to Study Five Days’ Testimony 


ANUFACTURERS, consum- 

ers, publishers, lawyers and 
many others who appeared before 
the Senate Commerce Committee 
in Washington last week for the 
hearings on the Copeland Bill must 
have awakened in the night since 
then to hear somebody say, “Now, 
let us turn to Section B, line 9, 
page 51.” 

In their dreams they probably 
saw Senator Copeland with his 
omnipresent pink carnation debat- 
ing with Charles Wesley Dunn, 
Arthur Kallet, Dr. Walter G. 
Campbell and Judge Ewin L. Davis 
of the Federal Trade Commission. 

For the hearing, originally 
scheduled for only one day but 
which lasted until seven o'clock at 
night for five full days, was some- 
thing to linger both in a person’s 
memory and in his dreams. It was 
an unusually comprehensive affair 
all the way through. Senator 
Hubert Stephens of Mississippi, 
the chairman, gave everyone inter- 
ested a full and complete oppor- 
tunity to talk. If anybody had 
anything to say, all he needed to 
do was give his name and then in 
due time he could tell his own 
story in his own way. 

Even Arthur Kallet of Consum- 
ers’ Research, who declared that 
consumers were not getting a fair 
break, was given more than two 
hours to speak his piece. Indeed 
Mr. Kallet went so far as to add 
another. to the rather formidable 
list of food and drug bills now 
pending before Congress. 

The thoroughness and earnest- 
ness with which the bill was studied 
is indicated by remarks of seasoned 
veterans such as John Benson, 
president of the American Asso- 
ciation of Advertising Agencies, 
who has been commuting to Wash- 
ington during the last year to 
testify on this or that and who 
therefore knows his hearings. 
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“Never in my experience,” Mr. 
Benson tells Printers’ Ink, “have 
I seen a Congressional hearing as 
complete and thorough as this one. 
The Commerce Committee mem- 
bers were earnestly trying to find 
out something and now they know 
exactly what it is all about. They 
have the information and _ the 
knowledge out of which they can 
build a perfect food and drugs bill 
and I believe they will utilize it 
constructively.” 

And the committee members are 
going to study most carefully the 
voluminous data placed at their 
disposal. This was indicated in an 
announcement made to PRINTERS’ 
INK by Senator Stephens at the 
conclusion of the session last Sat- 
urday night. He indicated that 
there might be a delay of several 
weeks before the Copeland Bill 
was finally reported out of com- 
mittee. This time was needed, he 
said, in order that the testimony 
could be printed and_ studied 
thoroughly by all the members. 


Copeland Bill Conceded 
to Win 

It was conceded, though, that the 
Copeland Bill, an Administration 
measure, would receive the com- 
mittee’s final sanction. The only 
question was as to the extent to 
which it would be revised. Pre- 
dictions as to the latter point are 
out of order. It is conceded, how- 
ever, that the expected revisions 
will be in the direction of strength- 
ening the measure rather than 
weakening it. 

Those who attended the hearing, 
though, came away with the rather 
well defined impression that the 
authority of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture in enforcing the bill would 
be not quite so broad as in the 
present draft. 

Charles Wesley 
related in last week's 


Dunn, as was 
PRINTERS’ 
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INK, made a strong impression in 
his argument in favor of the pro- 
vision in the McCarran-Jenckes 
Bill (which he wrote) providing 
for “administrative hearing review 
and settlement.” It was Mr. Dunn’s 
contention in his two appearances 
before the committee that the Sec- 
retary was given too much power 
under the present bill. After Mr. 
Dunn’s first appearance, it was said 
by some that this provision would 
take away all power from the 
Secretary. But in his next presen- 
tation, he made it clear that he was 
not insisting on the literal wording 
of the provision; that certain re- 
strictions might be acceptable. 

Naturally enough, considering 
the importance of the subject, Mr. 
Dunn’s proposal stirred up con- 
siderable contention—even though 
there was an evident disposition to 
meet him part way. Senator Cope- 
land argued the proposal with him 
and the discussion will be con- 
tinued in a public meeting at 8:15 
in Carnegie Hall, New York City, 
tomorrow (Friday) night. Senator 
Copeland and Mr. Dunn will stage 
a joint debate on the subject at 
that time—something well worth 
listening to. The conclusion of the 
debate will be broadcast over 
forty-four radio stations from 
10:30 to 11. 

It would not be at all surprising, 
therefore, if the completed bill 
should contain a provision for some 
sort of review committee—perhaps 
in the nature of a compromise be- 
tween the ideas of Senator Cope- 
land and Mr. Dunn. If so, the 
framers of the measure will have 
gone a long way toward meeting 
strenuous objections of advertisers 
on this feature. 


Another Section Which 
May Be Changed 


Another important provision 
which may be changed is that in 
Section 22 of the bill which says: 
“In formulating regulations under 
paragraphs (b) and (c) of this 
section, the findings of fact by the 
Secretary shall be conclusive if in 
accordance with law.” In _ the 
estimation of some advertisers this 
is a dangerous provision in that it 
apparently confers tog much power 
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on the Secretary of Agriculture. 

David F. Cavers, professor of 
law in Duke University, who wrote 
the original draft of the bill, ad- 
dressed the committee at length in 
support of the provision. 

Professor Cavers said that the 
power provided in the section was 
not a novelty in American Federal 
law and that to prohibit it would 
be to deny administrative officers 
one of their most effective methods 
of enforcement. 

Questioned in detail by members 
of the committee, Professor Cavers 
contended that the section would 
work no hardships and that ample 
power of court review was pro- 
vided in Section 23. He made a 
strong defense of the section but 
it was evident that he had not suc- 
ceeded in convincing some com- 
mitteemen as to its wisdom and 
desirability. 

* 

Vigorous defense of the adver- 
tising and other controversial sec- 
tions of the bill was made by 
W. G. Campbell, Chief of the Fed- 
eral Food and Drug Administra- 
tion. 

Mr. Campbell cited various ad- 
vertisements of patent medicines 
and—covering old ground—ex- 
hibited a number of bottles and 
packages of medicine and processed 
foods in the course of his testi- 
mony, which was frequently inter- 
rupted by questions from Senators 
Copeland, Hebert of Rhode Island, 
Clark of Missouri and other mem- 
bers of the committee. 

There was considerable discus- 
sion between members of the com- 
mittee and Mr. Campbell over the 
clause in Section 9 of the bill 
which says, “Any representation 
concerning any effect of a drug 
shall be deemed false under this 
paragraph if that representation is 
not supported by substantial medi- 
cal opinion or by demonstrable 
scientific facts.” 

The meaning of the phrase “sub- 
stantial medical opinion” was ques- 
tioned and Senator Hebert pointed 
out medical opinion is often in dis- 
agreement and that both sides in 
legal cases call physicians in sup- 
port of their contentions. He 
suggested that the section might 
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ure. 

= STATEMENT BY C. C. PARLIN AT 

ad- COPELAND HEARING 

these Since some of the testimony given at this hearing appears to have 

th created an impression that publishers in some manner are responsi- 
. ble for the failure of $.2800 to exempt all forms of advertising 

_— media from prosecution, may I say that the National Publishers’ 

-- Association is not responsible for the fact that exemption of Sec- 

- d tion 17 (d) is limited to publishers, advertising agencies and radio 

ae broadcast licensees, and that they are not responsible for the phrase 

os “other than by radio broadcast” in Section 17 (e). 

We have no objection whatever to all forms of advertising re- 
ones ceiving the same exemption from prosecution which publishers re- 
sid ceive. I am confident that no member of the Committee of the 
= National Publishers’ Association has at any time intimated to any 
0g person a desire for any privilege under this bill not enjoyed by all 
~ advertising media. 

4. I am confident that Mr. Campbell will support me in this state- 
= ment. 

uc- 

ym- 

and 


be amended to provide for the 
naming by the court of physicians 


this provision shall prohibit adver- 
tising claims of the harmless kind 


er- of high standing to give opinions recognized at common law and by 
ec in cases involving foods and drugs. the court as trade puffery.” 
by This, he said, would avoid retain- Mr. Benson and others offered 
ed- ing of physicians by both sides and suggestions for clarifying the lan- 
ra- tend toward impartial opinion. guage of the bill in relation to the 
Mr. Campbell advocated applica- merchandising of drugs that are 
ad- tion of the proposed bill to foods, not cures, but palliatives. It was 
nes drugs and cosmetics shipped abroad brought out that the method by 
°X- and defended his position at length. which the palliation is effected is 
ind He urged this policy on the ground, not often known. 
sed first, that it is inhuman to permit A presentation against the type 
sti- the shipping of products to foreign of legislation which would ham- 
er- customers deemed unfit for con- string legitimate manufacturers 
ors sumption in this country and sec- was made by John W. Darr of the 
nd, ond, that to ship such products Joint Committee for Sound and 
m- would compromise the standing and Democratic Consumer Legislation. 
reputation of American manufac- On his board, as he pointed out, 
us- turers. He said that he was pri- were many large advertisers of 
m- marily concerned with the protec- legitimate products who believed 
the tion of American consumers, but that their business would be af- 
vill that he believed protection extended fected by the type of legislation 
ion them should also be given the peo- which they found in some portions 
ug ples of other lands to which Amer- of the Copeland Bill. A portion of 
his ican goods are shipped. Mr. Darr’s address will appear in 
is ? ee Printers’ INK next week. 
di- Several new definitions of adver- Arthur Kallet, of Consumers’ 
le tising were introduced during the Research, used several competitive 
hearings. One, offered by John advertisements to prove the point 
b- Benson, follows: that advertisers themselves in 
2S- “An advertisement of a food, knocking their competitors were 
ed drug or cosmetic shall be deemed making charges which bore out his 
is- to be false, if it is false or by rea- contentions. Further portions of 
in sonable inference misleading in any this Consumers’ Kesearch man’s in- 
ip- respect essential to the purposes of teresting testimony will be run in 
Te this act regarding such food, drug a subsequent issue. 





or cosmetic; provided nothing in 


Senator Hebert quizzed Kallet 
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and seemed to be attempting to 
show that on the board of directors 
of Consumers’ Research were im- 
portant names which should be 
known to the committee. Many of 
the hearers thought that the name 
of a prominent official was meant 
in this connection. 

Another section of the bill 
which came in for much criticism 
was the test by which all antisep- 
tics were to be judged. This was 
given in detail in these pages last 
week and it is believed that some 
changes along the lines of clarity 
will likely be forthcoming in this 
section. 

+ * > 

Since many of the amendments 
in the advertising section which 
will be made in the present Cope- 
land measure will, as PRINTERS’ 
InK has previously indicated, un- 
doubtedly come from the McCar- 
ran-Jenckes Bill, following points 
of difference on advertising as sug- 
gested by Mr. Dunn will be of 
interest : 

“The Jenckes Bill exempts any 
commercial disseminator of adver- 
tisement for another, from prose- 
cution under the act. The Tugwell 
Bill limits this exemption to pub- 
lishers, radio broadcast licensees 
and advertising agencies. 

“The Jenckes Bill confines the 
term ‘advertising’ to commercial 
advertising. The Tugwell Bill ex- 
tends it to include all representa- 
tions other than by labeling. 

“The Jenckes Bill defines an ad- 
vertisement as false if it is false 
in any material particular or if, 
while not false, it is actually and 
injuriously misleading to the pur- 
chasing public in any such particu- 
lar. The Tugwell Bill defines an 
advertisement as false if it is false 
or misleading in any relevant par- 
ticular. The former definition duly 
protects the purchasing public and 
is fairer to and more protective to 
the advertiser. 

“The Jenckes Bill provides that 
no advertisement of a food or cos- 
metic shall be deemed false because 
of any representation regarding its 
value or effect, if such representa- 
tion is supported by substantial 
scientific opinion or demonstrable 
scientific facts. The Tugwell Bill 
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contains no such protective provi- 
sion. 

“The Jenckes Bill provides that 
reasonable allowance shall be made 
for trade puffing recognized at 
common law. The Tugwell Bill 
contains no such protective provi- 
sion.” 

On the second appearance during 
the hearings, C. C. Parlin, repre- 
senting the National Publishers’ 
Association, in reply to Mr. Dunn’s 
suggestion that exemption was 
given only to publishers, made the 
important statement found at the 
top of page 27. 

* * * 

A rather exciting hour came in 
the hearings when Judge Ewin L. 
Davis, Commissioner representing 
the Federal Trade Commission, at- 
tempted to make the point that the 
Federal Trade Commission should 
have charge of all proceedings 
against false advertising. He 
pointed out that his Commission 
had handled many thousands of ad- 
vertising cases relating to every 
article of commerce. 

This led to a debate between 
himself and Senator Copeland in 
which the Senator pointed out that 
his Commission was charged only 
with competitive advertising 
whereas under the Copeland Bill 
the Department of Agriculture was 
empowered to protect the public 
against false and injurious adver- 
tising. The discussion as to who 
had jurisdiction over advertising 
became rather acrimonious at times. 

At one point Senator Copeland 
said, “Judge, you surely do not 
mean that there is no difference 
between calico and human health.” 

Whereupon Judge Davis replied : 

“Oh, no, I don’t mean it in that 
sense. You make no distinction if 
advertising is a false representation 
in regard to whether it is injurious 
or not injurious and even if we 
accept your position literally at the 
Food and Drugs Administration it 
is only to exercise jurisdiction over 
false and fraudulent advertising as 
it affects the public health, then 
there will be a hiatus there.” 

The result of Judge Davis’ testi- 
mony seemed to be that the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission would keep 
jurisdiction over highly competi- 
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tive copy whereas the Department 
of Agriculture would have juris- 
diction over food, drugs and cos- 
metic advertising. The point was 
clearly made in this, however, by 
Senator Copeland that only such 
advertising as was really injurious 
to the public health was to be 
severely regulated. 

x * 


Charles M. Coxe, of the Na- 
tional Association of Feed Manu- 
facturers, who was in a sense rep- 
resenting the pigs, hens and cattle 
of America, made the point that 
animals were fed far more scien- 
tifically than were human beings. 

Dr. Stroud Jordan, speaking for 
makers of confectioneries, made 
several very constructive and in- 
teresting suggestions which it is 
believed the committee will accept. 
He was the first to bring out the 
point that great hardships would 
be worked if, when the new law 
came into effect next month after 
its passage, the old labels, products 
and containers would have to be 
immediately discarded. Several 
other witnesses made the point that 
nothing which is legal now should 
be made illegal under the new law 
until it was finally disposed of to 
the consumer. 

Another question which came in 
for much comment from many of 
the manufacturers’ representatives 
present was the multiple seizure 
clause which is still in the Cope- 
land Bill. Undoubtedly this provi- 
sion will be so toned down that a 
single seizure can be made as a 
test case and it was explained by 
proponents of the measure that the 
multiple seizure clause was only 
put in to refer to products, such 
as existed in one case when ripe 
olives were poisoned, which needed 
immediate attention and they were 
not put in there to harass the 
legitimate manufacturer. 

Hugo Mock, representing the 
Associated Manufacturers, made 
another point on the famous palli- 
ation clause. He pointed out that 
a deodorant is not sold or intended 
to stop sweating. It is not a pal- 
liative for sweating. Therefore, 
the palliation paragraph should be 
cleared up accordingly. 

Dr. William T. Woodward of 
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the American Medical Association, 
former health commissioner of 
Boston, supported the bill but criti- 
cized it in several respects as in- 
adequate. He advocated amending 
the measure in several particulars 
and explained his views in con- 
siderable detail. 

At the conclusion of his testi- 
mony, asked by Senator Royal S. 
Copeland, “By and large, is this a 
good bill?” he replied, “It is.” 

* * * 


James F. Hoge, counsel for the 
Drug Institute of America, de- 
clared hearty support of the pur- 
poses of the bill, but vigorously 
attacked administrative sections, 
particularly the power to seize pro- 
vided in Section 16. He declared 
the bill enlarged and multiplied 
the power of seizure given the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture under the 
present food and drug act and as- 
serted that the seizure provisions 
forestall the manufacturer’s right 
to an adjudication of the points at 
issue. 

Mr. Hoge vigorously criticized 
the misbranding provisions of the 
proposed law, saying that mis- 
branding is usually a matter of 
judgment and the provisions open 
the way to all sorts of abuses on 
the part of the authorities charged 
with administration of the act. 

Laurence V. Burton, editor of 
Food Industries and a former food 
manufacturer, said he was not in 
opposition to the bill, that it was 
worthy of support but that it could 
be changed in a few particulars in 
the interests of the public and 
food, drug and cosmetic manu- 
facturers. He voiced particular 
opposition to provisions providing 
for a full statement of ingredients 
on labels, holding that this gave 
competitors of a manufacturer an 
unfair advantage. He said he did 
not think it was fair to require 
statements of ingredients but that 
he would be perfectly willing to 
file such information with the De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

Samuel Fraser of Geneseo, N. Y.., 
representing organized apple and 
fruit dealers asserted the bill 
opened the way to highly auto- 
cratic and arbitrary action, while 
giving only limited powers of re- 
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view by court action. “We want 
to safeguard the right of the in- 
dividual to his day in court,” he 
said, pleading for additional court 
review of regulations under the 
bill. 

Benjamin C. Marsh, veteran 
radical and executive secretary of 
the People’s Lobby, Washington, 
D. C., headed by Dr. John Dewey, 
denounced the bill as a “swindle,” 
more in the interests of “food 
profiteers” than in the interest of 
the public. 

Mr. Marsh advocated that the 
Federal Government brand and 
vouch for the quality of all food- 
stuffs, drug and cosmetics and 
drew from Senator Copeland an 
expression of belief in the same 
policy. 

The testimony of numerous wit- 
nesses may be summed up thus: 

Objections were made (1) to 


Six Bills: 


HERE are now six separate 
and distinct pure food and drug 
bills pending before Congress: 

The Copeland Bill (S. 2800) of 
which much is said on other pages. 

The Black Bill (H.R. 6376) 
which its sponsor, Representative 
Loring Black of New York says, 
“Is vastly superior to the Copeland 
measure.” 

The Stephens Bill (S. 2355) 
which Senator Stephens introduced 
“by request,” it being a duplicate of 
the Black Bill. He is doing noth- 
ing to promote its passage, how- 
ever; his chief interest is in the 
Copeland Bill. 

The McCarran-Jenckes Bill writ- 
ten by Charles Wesley Dunn and 
sponsored by Senator Patrick Mc- 
Carran of Nevada and Representa- 
tive Virginia Jenckes of Indiana. 

The Sirovich Bill, introduced by 
Representative William I. Sirovich 
of New York, which would amend 
the existing law but not repeal it. 

The Boland Bill (H.R. 8316) 
written by Morris Ravage, at- 
torney, and Arthur Kallet, of Con- 
sumers’ Research, and introduced 
by Congressman Patrick J. Boland. 

The section of the latter bill 
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unchecked power and authority of a 
Secretary of Agriculture, his ex- 
ecutive assistant or a committee 
which might be appointed by a Sec- 
retary of Agriculture. (2) While 
properly directed inspection is de- 
sirable, it seemed to some that there 
were provisions in the bill where in- 
spection could become persecution. 
(3) In the manner of seizure, a 
distinction should be made between 
mere misbranding and adulteration 
or dangerous ingredients. Many 
manufacturers who did not object 
to seizure on the ground of danger 
to public health, thought it should 
be confined to a dangerous product 
and not to a technical or perhaps 
accidental misbranding. (4) Form- 
ula disclosure would be of a de- 
cided disadvantage to various food 
sauces and other products which 
have been built up over the years 
on the basis of their flavor. 


Take Your Choice 


dealing with advertising follows: 

“Section 9.—(a) An advertise- 
ment of a food, drug, or cosmetic 
shall be deemed to be false (1) if 
it shall include any claim or repre- 
sentation, directly or by ambiguity 
or inference concerning the effects, 
benefits, or uses of the food, drug, 
or cosmetic, which has not been 
registered with and approved by 
the Board of Labeling, Packaging, 
and Advertising Control; Provided, 
That approved claims may be 
presented in any form if the adver- 
tisement also includes in full under 
the heading ‘Claims Officially Ap- 
proved,’ the claims or representa- 
tions concerning the effects, bene- 
fits, or uses of the food, drug, or 
cosmetic in the exact form in which 
they have been registered with and 
approved by the Board of Labeling, 
Packaging, and Advertising Con- 
trol; or (2) if it shall fail to 
include in such form as the Board 
of Labeling, Packaging, and Ad- 
vertising Control shall by regula- 
tions prescribe as suitable and 
appropriate for the particular food, 
drug, or cosmetic or the class of 
food, drug, or cosmetic of which 
a particular food, drug, or cosmetic 
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may be a part, an accurate state- 
ment of the formula of such food, 
drug, or cosmetic, designating as 
preservatives all ‘substances used 
or functioning as such: Provided, 
That nothing in this sub-paragraph 
shall be deemed to apply to adver- 
tisements orally communicated 
through and from radio broadcast- 
ing stations if no claim or represen- 
tation is made directly or by am- 
biguity or inference concerning the 
effects, benefits, or uses of the food, 
drug, or cosmetic; and Provided 
further, That this sub-paragraph 
shall not apply to any food for 
which a standard prescribed by the 
Board of Chemistry and Toxi- 
cology exists; and Provided fur- 
ther, That this sub-paragraph shall 
not apply to such cosmetics as 
shall be designated as devices or 


+ 


Represents “Tiny Tower” in West 

George Eyland, formerly of Chicago 
and for the last year with the New 
York office of Tower Magazines, has 
been appointed Western advertising man- 
ager of Tiny Tower. 

Morris White, of the research depart- 
ment of Tower Magazines, has been 
transferred to the Eastern staff of Tiny 
Tower. Richard M. Budd is handling 
sales on the Pacific Coast. 

Ben Irvin Butler has joined the East- 
ern staff of Tower Magazines. He for- 
merly conducted his own advertising 
service and at one time was with Lyd- 
don, Hanford & Kimball. 


-_ 7 . 
New Louisville Business 


R. C. Riebel has started his own ad- 
vertising business at Louisville, Ky., 
with offices in the Commercial Building. 
He formerly was advertising director and 
assistant vice-president of the Liberty 
Bank & Trust Company, of that city. 


Gillette Advances Hatch 


The Gillette Publishing Company, Chi- 
cago, has appointed Talbot C. Hatch as 
ublishing director of Roads and Streets. 
He continues as general manager of the 
Road and Street Catalog. 


eee 

Elected by Buffalo Club 

Floyd Crawford has been elected secre- 
tary of The Greater Buffalo Advertising 
Club, succeeding Charles Thomas who 
recently resigned after holding that 
position for more than ten years. 

7 

Joins Art Gravure 

F. Sugden Murphy, formerly asso- 
ciated with the sales department of the 
International Paper Company, has joined 
the Art Gravure Corporation, New York. 
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appliances by regulations prescribed 
by the Board of Labeling, Packag- 
ing, and Advertising Control. In 
passing on claims, the Board shall 
be guided by current medical litera- 
ture as provided in Section 8 (a). 

“(b) An advertisement of a drug 
shall also be deemed to be false if 
it includes the name of any disease 
for which the drug is not a specific 
cure but is a palliative, and fails to 
state with equal prominence and 
in immediate connection with such 
name that the drug is not a cure 
for such disease.” 

Section (c) considers as false 
any advertisement of a drug repre- 
senting it to have any effect in 
treatment of thirty-two listed dis- 
eases, but provides that a Board of 
Chemistry and Toxicology may 
change the list. 


_ 
Death of Frank Fleming 


Frank Fleming, art director of the 
Rogers-Kellogg-Stillson Company, print- 
ing and lithographing, died at Canton, 

Y., on March 4, aged sixty-eight. He 
had been active in printing fields since 
early youth when he _ organized the 
Fleming Press in New York. He joined 
Rogers & saree”: predecessor to Rog- 
ers-Kellogg-Stil — -five years ago. 


. 

Carman Heads" Lantern Club 
Travers D. Carman has been elected 
resident of the Lantern Club, New 
england organization of magazine rep- 

resentatives. He succeeds Oliver M. 

Drummond, of the Crowell Publishing 

Company. John Herbert, of the Coun- 

try Life-American Home Corporation, 

was elected secretary. 


eee 
A. E. Norman to Federal 
Allen E. Norman, formerly with Bat- 
ten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, has 
ps the Federal Advertising Agency, 
ew York, in a copy and contact ca- 
pacity. Previously he had been assis- 
tant advertising manager of the Pontiac 
division of General Motors and with The 
Blackman terval" 


J 

Meyer with Imperial Paper 

Jan H. Meyer has joined the Imperial 
Paper & Color Corporation, Glens Falls, 
N. Y., as advertising manager. He was 
formerly with the Sehl Advertising 
Agency, Chicago. More.recently he has 
been with the Aluminum Company of 
America, — 


° 
Fletcher & Ellis Ap ppointed 

The Quaker Oats — Chleeen. 
has appointed Fletcher Eilis ™ 
New York agency, to e asdte a aaile a 
newspaper campaign on Puffed Rice and 
Puffed Wheat which will begin April 15. 
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TO THE HOMES OF BALTIMORE 
by CARRIER... 














O efficient, so thorough is Sun- 

paper Carrier Service that in 
hundreds and hundreds of blocks 
throughout Baltimore and suburbs, 
Sunpapers are delivered to every 
occupied house. 


Here are shown but four of many 
“solid blocks”’ on the route of Harry 
Born, who has been delivering Sun- 
papers continuously since 1923. 





Such coverage of Baltimore homes 
re-emphasizes what most advertisers 
already know—Baltimoreans are most 
readily reached through The Sun- 
papers—morning, evening, Sunday. 


THE SUNPAPERS in February 
DAILY (M & “ 268, $12 


THE cottic SUN 








MORNING EVENING SUNDAY 
New York: John B. Woodward, Inc. Chicago: Guy 8. Osborn, Inc 
Detroit: Jos. R. Scolaro St. Louis: ©. A, Cour 


Atlanta: Garner & Grant 








Kellogg Children’s Package 


THE Kellogg Company has re- ployment of child appeal on the 


designed its Rice Krispies pack- 
ages to give them a strong child 
appeal. On the back of each 
package is a Mother Goose 
story as told by the Sing- 
ing Lady, the company’s 
radio artist. The stories are 
short and are illustrated by 
quaint pictures. There are 
several different stories so 
that one grocer may have a 
number at the same time, 
thus building the possibili- 
ties for a repeat sale. 

In addition, the company 
is offering a book of stor- 
ies, “Mother Goose as Told 
by Kellogg’s Singing Lady,” 
which will be sent for the 
top of a Rice Krispies 
package and 10 cents. 

The return of child ap- 
peal to cereal packages is a 
development that will prob- 
ably spread. About a year 
ago General Foods re-de- 
signed its Post Toasties 
packages with cut-out dolls 
and this idea has met with 
success. Where the prod- 
uct is of a nature to be 





Sronses! Someraine GooD To EAT! 


Two things that Yor get them both When you bay Kellogg's Rice 
Kr 


every child loves 


Listen ! <= tins inn Ge on easy to digest and promote 


nomocal Always oven-fresh in the WAXTITE wrapper. Made by 
Kellogg in Batthe Creek. Quality guaranteed. . 4 


package gives any manufacturer 
one more sales argument.. 





inpies. On the beck of every ine 
Mother Goose story as told by Kellogg's Singing Lady 
And inside every package is that famous rice cereal 
adore because it crackles im milk of cream 
es 00 good. 
Rice Krispics have flavor end crispness which 
appeal to old and young Delicious and mourishing at any meal 
nd «0 convenient. Just the thing for the nursery supper or 







and ab 


restful sleep. 
Order Rice Krispies today from your grocer. Always eco- 


SPECIAL OFFER! roe nt te 109 of « Rice Ketopien 
pecker 


fo ee with Ge we will mail 





you « besstiful beck of stories — “Mother Goose ae Told by 
Singing Lady.” * 





used by children, the em- 


Form Hunter-Taylor-Hughson 

A new advertising service has been 
formed in San Francisco and Oakland, 
under the name of Hunter-Taylor-Hugh- 
son. The Oakland office, at 4448 Web- 
ster Street, is under the management of 
R. S. Hunter, Jr., and F. W. Hughson. 
The San Francisco office, in the Russ 
Building, is under the management of 
R. S. Hunter, Sr. John Langdon Taylor 
was formerly secretary-treasurer of the 
Robert E. Ramsay Organization, New 
York. 


Gets Tool Account 

The American Tool & Machine Com- 
pany, Boston, has appointed’ the James 
Thomas Chirurg Company, ‘Boston, to 
handle its advertising, effective April 1. 
Business papers and direct mail will be 


used. 
° * 


Joins Fox & Mackenzie 

D. F. McConnell, Jr., formerly of the 
McLain Organization and the Hether- 
ington Watson Company, has joined Fox 
& Mackenzie, Philadelphia advertising 
agency. 


— 
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.- 

Adds Typographic Unit 

The Progress Plate-Making Company, 
Philadelphia, has added a _ typographic 
unit in the acquisition of the Progressive 
Composition Company, of that city. 
William J. Laird, formerly with the 
Bell Telephone Company of Pennsyl- 
vania, and J. Martin, formerly with 
Doremus & Company, have been added 
to the sales staff of Progressive. Adver- 
tising is being handled by The Clements 
Company, Inc., Philadelphia. 

. . . 


New Advertising Business 

The Beverage Sales-Promotion Com 
pany, advertising novelties and _ dis- 
plays, has been formed at 239 West 
30th Street, New York. James M 


Heatherton, Morris A. Osborn and 
E. Baird Smith are officers. 
eee 


With Metropolitan Agency 

Ben Sackheim, formerly art director 
of the Bedford Advertising Agency, 
Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y., has joined the 
Metropolitan Advertising Company, New 
York, in charge of its creative depart- 
ment. 
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Speeding Up Industrial Copy 


with Action 


Actuating Illustration and Text Add to Attention Value 


By William E. McFee 


Chief Copy Writer, The 


[* has always been my staunch 
belief that action is the dynamo 
of industrial advertising copy—or 
of any other kind of copy for that 
matter. Invariably it is an effec- 
tive antidote against reader in- 
difference. It attracts, compels, 
fires, moves to decision. 

The forcible verb in the head- 
line; the illustration of the 


American Rolling Mill Co. 


However, a bare re-touched photo- 
graph of a car wheel would leave 
readers as cold as the tough steel of 
which these wheels are wrought. 
And we wouldn't help matters 
much if we resorted to such an 
obvious and gray-bearded device as 
wash streaks to convey the impres- 
sion of speed. That trick has been 





product doing something 
or having something done 
with it; the racing text, 
freed from the deadly bur- 
den of adjectives; the little 
animated sketches and 
other devices of the in- 
genious layout man—these 
are some of the means to 
an end that can be none 
other than  reader-action 
favorable to the advertiser. 

It is when the advertise- 
ment writer, the layout 
man, and the fellow who 
polishes off the artwork 
get steamed up for action 
that the industrial adver- 
tisement bids fair to do the 
job it sets out to do. You 
can hurl such epithets as 
“sensational” and “spec- 
tacular” at their effort all 
you please; yet the truth 
remains that even hard- 
boiled readers of industrial 
and business papers like 
zest in their advertisements 
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when it is not overdone. 
Let me show you what I 
mean. 

I'll start with one of 
our own brain children, so you 
will not get the idea that I preach 
action but fail to practice it. 
This advertisement has to do 
with railroad car wheels. It is 
no secret to anyone that car 
wheels see a lot of action be- 
fore they have run their course. 


Picture how devoid of action this adver- 
tisement would be without the greyhound 


turned too often. It savors of the 
artificial, and readers of industrial 
papers dropped that word from 
their vocabularies long ago. 

_ We wanted action, arresting ac- 
tion, and we got it. This particular 
wheel is designed for fast freight 
service; so what more natural and 
37 
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Circulation figures shown on the map ae 

for January 2, 1934. The central area, 
outlined with heavier line, comprises the 

tetail trading zone of Indianapolis as st ry it 
by the A. B.C. 


THE INDIANAPOLISNE 


NEW YORK: CHICAGO DE L | 
Dan A. Carroll, 110 E. 42nd St. J. E. Lutz, 180 N. Michigan Av 
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Did You Say— 
COVERAGE “?. 


newspaper coverage of the Indianapolis Radius ? 
he Indianapolis News covers it like a tent—see 
accompanying map—and does a pretty good job of 
overing the entire state! 


\nd then add this: 97 per cent of the total circu- 
ation of The News is home delivered—93 per cent 
of its total circulation is delivered directly to the 
omes of its readers the day of publication between 
he — of 3:30 p.m. to 5.30 p.m.—six days a 
eek. 






t's this coverage of the market, plus reader confi- 
, the map odence and responsiveness, that give The Indianapolis 


commas nfNews the ability to do the advertising job ALONE. 


comprises the 
Mapolis as set ry it | 


LISNEWS 


iCAGOBELLS THE INDIANAPOLIS RADIUS 


higan Av 
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suggestive than to superimpose a 
phantom greyhound over the wheel, 
a greyhound plainly on the run. A 
reader doesn’t have to subject him- 
self to mental gyrations to get the 
meaning, the effect, of that. With 
this visualization the headline al- 
most wrote itself: “Meet the Prize 
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that hits a mighty stride. It’s an 
advertisement for Chase Copper 
Water Tubing, and for downright 
“stopability,” I have seen nothing 
lately to compare with it. Look 
at that size twelve clodhopper 
bearing down on the shovel. Spot 
that startling headline in reverse: 
“STOP Digging for 





RUSTEL 


MILLS Pamertery 





SERVICE PIPES 





Rusted or Cracked Service 
Pipes!” And then on into 
some brief, convincing text 
that goes night to the 
point and sells the reader, 
not expounds expansively 
to him. 

The entire Chase cam- 
paign in business papers— 
or at least those advertise- 
ments I have seen—surge 
with action. The illustra- 
tions, usually photographs, 
are eye-stoppers because 
they show somebody doing 
something in unmistakable 
relation to the product. 
That, to me, is the sine qua 
non of all advertising that 
would exchange goods for 
the coin of the republic. 


aa Sannin An _ advertisement for 
Guutaatetitslaen windupaenans Armstrong’s Metal Caps is 


= an excellent specimen of 


CHASE | COPPER WATER TUBING 
— lecorporssed — W ssertury, (oon 


CSR etd Cee He Ce Se Shep Gass Ce 
Chtengo  Mibwenhee Se homs Mew Oriemms Los Angus Sa Francine Seumie 


the action-promoting de- 
vices of the skilful layout 
man. My guess is that 
the visualizer wanted to 








An eye-stopper because of the bold way 


an action is illustrated 


Greyhound of the Rails.” Clinched 
to the illustration that headline set 
the stage for plenty of action—and, 
by action, I mean orders. One 
prospective customer even opened 
the magazine to the “greyhound” 
advertisement in the presence of 
the salesman, and asked him to 
tell him more about the wheel. The 
salesman got an order—his first 
order. 

There were other related adver- 
tisements in this series. One of 
them revealed a mounted race horse 
speeding along with the car wheel. 
It clicked, too; received many a 


reading that would have been de- 
nied the copy had it been in the 
passive mood instead of the active. 

Here is an action advertisement 





display his products faith- 
fully and interestingly ; yet 
he realized their static na- 
ture and cast about for 
some ways to make mobile that 
which otherwise would be im- 
mobile. Enter the Armstrong 
closure specialist in the guise of 
Sherlock Holmes, right up in the 
headline where the reader either 
starts or stops. “He’s a Perfect 
Sleuth” is a splendid example of 
resourcefulness in illustrating and 
headlining industrial advertisements 
that the novice probably would treat 
very inactively, indeed. Imagine 
the Armstrong advertisement sans 
sleuth, sans seal trying to escape 
detection, and with some such 
headline as this: “Let Us Fit Arm- 
strong Caps to Your Bottles.” 
Little dramatic action, little hu- 
man interest there. 


Some of the most impossible 
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products can be actuated when the 


advertisement creator feels the 
urge strongly enough. Take the 
advertisement of the Container 


Corporation of America. Can you 
imagine annthing deader than a 
paperboard case for packing bot- 
tles of beer? It never moves with- 
out a thirsty mover. It doesn’t 
talk, sing, act or play. Admit- 
tedly it is an adjunct to the weekly 
poker party; yet it is about as 
irisky as a dinosaur. So the writer 
headlines in compellingly rough 
crayon: “Let’s make it easy to 
buy Bottled Beer,” while the artist 
chimes in with a_ sophisti-comic 
sketch that is virtually certain to 
trap any roving eye. Here is ac- 
tion with a vengeance, and it takes 
the reader but a split-second to 
sense the spirit of the thing and 
wade in for information. 

Enough examples. The business 
papers, from trade to technical, 
boast a few real “action” adver- 
tisements scattered through their 
pages. Even so, the plainly passive 
advertisements are too much in 
evidence. Try this on yourself some 
time. Drop the cloth and forget 
your insatiable curiosity about ad- 
vertisements. Hurriedly pick up a 
magazine from among a litter of 
papers, as a reader does, and race 
through the advertising pages to 
the table of contents. You want to 
see what’s new this week or this 
month and you are not going 
to let any “upstart ad” intrude. 
You're off! Flip, flip, flip, flip, flip. 
—What’s this? You have been 
stopped; your purpose is thwarted. 
A brisk, animated picture registers 


+ 
Wildroot Marketing New Product 
The Wildroot Company, Buffalo, 


. Y., is conducting a test campaign in 
nine cities on a new antiseptic powder. 
Newspapers are being used and follow- 
ing a study of results, it is anticipated 
that the campaign will be extended. The 
company has leased a plant at Fort 
Erie, Ont., which will be the base of 
its manufacturing and _ distributing 
operations in Canada. 

. . o 

‘Upholstering,” New Journal 

Clifford & Lawton, Inc., New York, 
will oun a new magazine about April 
1, called Upholstering. It will be for 
makers of upholstered furniture, both 
manufacturing and work room. Adver- 
oes page size will be 4% by 6% 
inches, 
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in your mind’s eye. A _ headline 
moves into your cranium and starts 
the machinery going. You want to 
find out what this thing does and 
how it does it. 

You read on: A conviction dawns 
on you—just what you needed, or 
Jim the superintendent, or Bill the 
chief engineer. But you never 
would have realized it unless some 
enthusiastic copy or layout man a 
thousand miles away had not made 
that advertisement walk, talk and 
sock its way into your inner con- * 
sciousness. And he did not do it 
by showing you a stark-dead pic- 
ture of the product and telling 
you naively that this is an “X-Y-Z 
Passivator Par Excellence.” 

No, impressions are not made that 
way in industrial advertisements. 
Neither are sales, unless prospec- 
tive buyers have less to do with 
their time than I think they have. 
A newspaper editor’s chief business 
is to sell his choice bits of news 
to his readers. How does he ac- 
complish it? By headlining some 
abstract thought in a purely pas- 
sive way? Not if he hopes to smile 
at circulation figures and wax ex- 
pansive over advertising revenue. 
He knows how to make ‘em read; 
and he does it by sensible selection 
and assignment of position, by 
moving, gripping “Art” and un- 
sparing use of active verbs. The 
veriest cub reporter knows that. 
So should the cub copy writer and 
the cub artist. As for the seasoned 
chaps like you and me—well, I 
guess we, too, can occasionally be 
reminded of the constant need for 
dramatic action in copy. 


. 
Wheelock on Maillard Board 


Louis W. Wheelock has been elected 
to the board of directors of the Maillard 
Corporation, New York, candy manu- 
facturer. He will be connected with 
Maillard part time as counsel in sales 
and advertising, in addition to his ac- 
tivities with The Wheelock Company, 
Philadelphia. He formerly was vice- 
—?. of Stephen F. Whitman & 
on, Inc., in charge of advertising. 

. . . 


Gager Wasey with Kreml 


Gager Wasey, has been appointed ad- 
vertising manager of R. B. Semler, Inc., 
New York, Kreml hair tonic and other 
products. He formerly was with Bost, 
Inc., New York. His father is L. 
Wasey, chairman of the board of Erwin, 
Wasey & Company. 








OME interesting things 

happened in-the coffee business 
during the last couple of years, not 
the least interesting of which has 
been the development of freshly 
ground coffee. 

Several years ago when Chase 
& Sanborn began pushing the dated 
coffee idea, they set a new pace 
in coffee advertising. The idea was 
successful and has been a big fac- 
tor in the development of Chase & 
Sanborn sales. 

Competitors were forced to meet 
this situation with the result that a 
number of the leading brands were 
brought out in vacuum-packed tins, 
Maxwell House came through with 
the Vita-fresh can, Beech-Nut laid 
heavy emphasis on the advantages 
of the vacuum tin over ordinary 
tin packing and other coffee manu- 
facturers followed suit. 

The last year has seen a further 
development of this trend in coffee 
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Fresh Coffee Copy Angles 


Voluntary Chains and Grinder Manufacturers Capitalize 
Chase & Sanborn Idea 
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merchandising. In fact, it might be 
called the development of a new 
trend that is exemplified by the 
A & P with its theme, “Really 
fresh coffee is ground before your 
eyes.” 

Last year A & P re-packaged its 
line of coffee. Although the re- 
packaging received quite a little 
attention, many people did not ap- 
preciate the significance of the new 
packages—a screw-top can for 
Bokar and bags for the other two 
brands which could be easily 
opened and easily closed again. 

This re-packaging job was done 
not merely for the purpose of mak- 
ing the packages more attractive 
but also to make it possible for 
A & P to carry through its mer- 
chandising plan of grinding coffee 
fresh for each individual customer, 

Since that time, A & P has 
been vigorously promoting the 
fresh ground idea and it has been 
taken up by many other factors in 
the coffee business. 

The IL.G.A. system of voluntary 
chains is promoting the idea in its 
merchandising messages to the va- 
rious stores through local whole- 
salers. The merchandising presen- 
tation for February was built 
around the idea of grinding coffee 
fresh for each individual customer. 
Clover Farms are pushing the idea 
as are many local roasters and 
wholesalers. 

The idea is being promoted not 
























only by the coffee roasters and re- § WO) 
tailers but also in the business 

press, by manufacturers of coffee § Opera 
grinders. Both the Hobart Manu- § grhan 
facturing Company and The Day- unit ti 
ton Scale Company are selling the Yeas 
fresh coffee idea vigorously through arth 
the trade press, by mail and by T 
direct sales effort. A recent Hobart § house 
advertisement asks dealers to write § where 
in for the company’s coffee met- § appro: 
chandising and advertising plan and janie 





emphasizes the fact that with a 
coffee roaster the dealer can fea- 
ture his own brand and thereby 
double his profits. 
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WORLD’S BUSIEST INTERURBAN SERVICE 


Operating 3,061 trains daily—more cars in service than any other inter- 
urban system on earth—the Pacific Electric Railway knits into one great 
unit the city of Los Angeles and the 56 incorporated cities and the more 
than a hundred smaller suburbs with which Los Angeles is surrounded. 


The Los Angeles Times in addition to having the largest house-to- 
house coverage in Los Angeles proper, renders a similar service every- 
where throughout these prosperous suburbs, whose population of 1,200,000 
approximately equals that of Los Angeles itself. Market-wide family 
coverage gives The Times leadership in all departments of advertising. 


LOS ANGELES TIMES 





With the merchandise in plain 

view the customer is likely to 

purchase a larger quantity with- 
out being urged 


Product Visibility 


How Advertisers Are Getting Dealers to Put Their Merchandise 
Where It Will Be Seen 


By Andrew M. Howe 


VERY product that a dealer 
carries cannot be featured con- 
spicuously. There is not room 
enough on the counters and shelves 
and floors of the stores to give each 
one the prominence that its manu- 
facturer thinks it deserves. Com- 
petition for the available space is 
keen and the winner is frequently 
the one who furnishes the most 
attractive and useful displays. 
One of the most effective meth- 
ods of getting an assortment of a 
product displayed in one spot is 
through a dispenser or merchan- 
diser. This may be in the form 
of a costly and elaborate cabinet 
or merely a carton which may be 
turned into an interesting display. 
There has been a _ pronounced 
trend, dictated by economy as well 
as the wishes of dealers, toward 
simpler cabinets and racks holding 
a supply of merchandise. The big 
cumbersome type of merchandiser 
is not so popular with dealers as it 
once was, although some of these 
are still in use for certain prod- 


ucts. 





The National Biscuit Company, 
for example, is having considerable 
success with its special depart- 
ments for the display of Uneeda 
products. A variety of these are 
available, each one designed for 
a certain location in a store and 
taking into consideration the vol- 
ume of business each dealer may 
do. The dealer pays for these de- 
partments. 

In the hardware field, too, with 
such products as screen and rope 
some manufacturers have found 
that dealers are anxious to obtain 
merchandisers which hold a supply 
of the product and make it easy 
for them to handle it. The Ply- 
mouth Cordage Company is having 
considerable success with a rope 
“sales-maker” that occupies quite 
a bit of space. Most hardware 
dealers store their rope in the 
basement—hidden from customers’ 
view. With the Plymouth sales- 
maker no change is necessary in 
this method of storing rope, but 
instead of being out of sight and, 
consequently, out of mind, the rope 
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is brought up through the floor 
into this fixture where it is promi- 
nently displayed. It is really a 
omplete rope department in itself 
with a range of rope sizes immedi- 
ately at hand and with a measur- 
ing device and rope cutter to save 
time in conducting sales. 
: ‘ In advertising this to the trade 
> in plain @ ;, business papers, Plymouth fea- 
likely to Hires what the display will do for 
tity with- Hi ine dealer and asks for inquiries 
ed without giving details of how it 
may be obtained. After the deal- 
er’s interest has been aroused in 
this way the company uses a rather 
long letter to explain more of the 
advantages of the display and also 
the price, which is $10. The letter 
explains that the fixture actually 
costs $20 for materials and labor 
alone. The company is willing to 
stand half the cost of the sales- 
maker “because we know it will 
increase your rope business and 
this increase will be reflected in 





chandise § our own business. Certainly, you 
could not ask for a fairer offer 
than this.” 
Not many products, however, re- 
quire such elaborate merchandisers. 
Company, | With low-priced, small items more 
ssiderable simple displays are most popular. 
| depart- ff Bauer & Black have discovered the 
| Uneeda @ value of simplicity in this type of 
these are § “splay. The Handi-Tape counter 
ned for & ‘ispenser that may be seen in al- 
‘tore and most any drug store has been dis- 
the vol- § ttibuted in larger numbers than 
aler may § *"y previous Bauer & Black dis- 
these de- § Play. It has been given free to 
dealers with a purchase of one 
too, with — dozen packages of Handi-Tape. 
and rope “Our business on this product,” 
re found § Says A. E. Tatham, advertising 
to obtain § Manager, “during 1933 (the year in 
a supply which this display was introduced) 
» it easy | Stowed a very satisfactory im- 
The Ply- provement. 
is having “In answering your question as 
a rope § ‘0 the principal reasons for the 
ies quite § Success of this display, I find my- 
sardware & Self singling out a principle which 
in the § 5as been demonstrated to us dur- 
istomers’ | "g the last couple of years on a 
th sales- 
ssary in + 
ope, but Ff Dealers pay $10 for this display, 
ght and, ff which serves as a complete rope 
the rope department 
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number of other displays, as well 
as this one. This is the principle 
of simplicity. 

“We were anxious to have 
Handi-Tape displayed on the coun- 
ter. We were anxious to have it 
so displayed that it would be easy 
for the customer to examine and 
purchase. We built the simplest 
display which could accomplish 
this purpose. In so doing, we nat- 
urally restricted the amount of 
counter space required and made 
the display fixture, itself, secon- 
dary to the display of the actual 
merchandise. I am convinced that 
in this lies the secret of its suc- 
cess. I am sure that. in the past 
we, along with a good many other 
manufacturers, have made our dis- 
plays unduly large, unduly compli- 
cated and unduly expensive. 

“I am convinced by the results 
secured with this display, as well 
as with a number of others, that 
the proper approach to the counter 
display problem is to first deter- 
mine the most desirable display 


position for the merchandise and 
then build the simplest and small- 
est fixture which 


will show the 
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The Shadow of a Dollar Is large 
Behind Every Advertiser’s ra 
Appropriation nt 
arge 


So many lines, so many inches may be the me th 
uring rod of the technician who lays out the entic 
appeals of the retail stores to the lady with the ge RE 
on the family pocket book—but back of him is so 
one with a cash register complex. He is the gent 
man who checks sales against lines and divides 
appropriation accordingly in Detroit. Even m¢ 
impressive than the fact that The Detroit Ne 
carries as much advertising as both other De 
papers combined, is the astounding fact that 5 h 
of all money spent by retailers in Detroit newspap 
is appropriated for Detroit News advertising, &i... 
other two papers receiving 18% and 26% respectivg@ 
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etroit’s Advertising 





The largest advertisers follow this almost 
universal Detroit custom of spending the bulk 
of their appropriations in The Detroit News. 
Here is a record of the very largest stores as 
a clue to results in the Detroit area: 


)F APPROPRIATIONS ALLOCATED BY LARGEST STORES 
IN THE DETROIT NEWS: 





largest Department Stores ... 57% to 81% 
largest Furniture Stores & 87% 
largest Grocery Stores to 97% 
argest Drug Chains to 92% 
largest Women’s Shops to 50% 
. argest Men’s Stores to 80% 

> me , 

LS ea ther Large Advertisers 43% to 77% 

th the g RETAIL COMBINED 

im is so 

the gent Employment in Detroit is the best in three and a 

divides half years. Reach this optimistic market through 

M the one newspaper that reaches the homes—with 

4ven mg 76% of its city circulation home delivered. 

troit Ne 

ier De 

‘tha @he Detroit News 

newspap THE HOME NEWSPAPER 

‘tising, mame Inc. eure 


espectivg Member Major Market Newspapers and Metropolitan Sunday Papers 
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Eastman gives this counter con- 
tainer to dealers who order special 
assortments of film 


merchandise in that position.” 

Most dealers are willing to de- 
vote a reasonable amount of coun- 
ter space to a fixture containing a 
supply of the product if this fix- 
ture is attractive, compact and 
sturdy. The Norwich Pharmacal 
Company has used several types of 
“department” displays, one of the 
latest of which is a stand made of 
plastic material and holding thirty- 
six aspirin packages. With the 
three different sized packages in 
plain view the customer is likely 
to be influenced to purchase a 
larger quantity without any urging 
on the part of the dealer. 

Many of the “department” dis- 
plays are offered to dealers as a 
part of a special deal or assort- 
ment. The Mennen Company is 
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currently offering two assortments 
of its products packed in display 
containers. These have been well 
received by the retail druggist. The 
products are grouped, men’s prod- 
ucts (shaving and after-shaving) 
in one container and baby prod- 
ucts in the other. In this manner, 
in the men’s display container the 
customer finds all the necessary 
requisites for shaving at one point. 
Further, from the druggist’s stand- 
point, it offers the possibility of an 
additional sale of an item that the 
customer may not be thinking of 
when he comes into the store. When 
he comes in to buy shaving cream 
and sees after-shaving lotions and 
talcums, it provides the necessary 
suggestion for purchase. The same 
applies to the oil and powder dis- 
play container. 

These displays take up a mini- 
mum amount of space on the 
counter. 

The Eastman Kodak Company, 
always a large user of merchan- 
dising cabinets, is featuring one 
this year that occupies only 
6% by 8 inches of counter space. 
It is supplied to dealers in photo- 
graphic goods with each of three 
new Eastman film assortments. It 
has been prepared as a convenient 
means for retailers to take advan- 
tage of the large national advertis- 
ing of Eastman film that is now 
under way. 

The cabinet is silver and black, 
set off with checkered red and 
black stripes. It is decorated with 
snapshots and surmounted by a 
cutout of a Kodak, ; 

It is interesting to note, inci- 
dentally, that this company’s ex- 
penditure in the way of display 
material will be boosted 26 per 
cent this year. 

The electric lamp manufacturers 
have been taking advantage of the 
popularity among dealers of mer- 
chandisers for some time. General 
Electric has a line of Mazda lamp 
merchandisers which, as the com- 
pany says, do everything but wrap 
up the lamp and ring up the sale. 
They display the lamps and also 
stock a supply. Concealed behind 
the five lamps in a row are various 
colored lamps which cause the ones 
on display to glow in many colors, 
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thus attracting the attention of 
customers. 

Another type of merchandiser, 
made of wire, does not carry the 
fashing lamps. This unit, a less 
expensive one, performs the other 
functions, however, namely, put- 
ting the lamps out within easy 
reach of the customer and attract- 
ing his attention to them. - 

A Spalding golf ball cabinet 
with glass sides has the advantage 
of showing the merchandise plainly 
yet making it difficult for petty 
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thieves to carry a package along 
with them. This matter of pilfer- 
age is a serious one in certain 
stores in some localities and a 
number of advertisers have de- 
signed their dispensing cabinets 
with this in mind. 

The W. A. Sheaffer Pen Com- 
pany is meeting the problem with 
a counter piece that enables the 
retail clerk to dispense different 
types of leads merely by pushing 
a lever at the rear. A box of leads 
drops out of a hole in the front. 


New Pics “Agency 


JOHN-ADAMS, INC., is a new 
advertising agency organized at 
. A. P. John and 
James R. Adams. Offices are in 
the Fisher Building. Mr. John 
was vice-president and secretary 
of the Campbell-Ewald Company, 
_ 


Detroit by 


Gets New Product Account 


Beth Warner, Inc., New York, has 
appointed Norman D. Waters and Asso- 
ciates, of that city, to direct the sales 
and advertising of the “Fournwon Vani- 
combination dressing 


table,” a new 
table, stool, hamper and dry racks for 
turning a bathroom into a dressing 


room. 
eee 


Abandons Agency Field 
Earnshaw-Young, Inc., Los Angeles, 
has discontinued its business as an ad- 
vertising agency and will devote itself 
exclusively to the production of radio 
programs for advertising agencies and 
radio stations, in which field it has 
been specializing. 
. . 

Advanced by Electrolux 

A. J. McGinty, who for the last five 
years has been assistant advertising 
manager of the Electrolux Refrigerator 
Sales, Inc., New York, has been pro- 
moted to do sales educational work 
among Electrolux distributors in all sec- 
tions of the country. 


Heads New Drug Firm 

A. H. Mosenson, for eight years Chi- 
cago district advertising manager of the 
Walgreen Company, * been elected 
president of a newly established firm of 
manufacturing druggists, the Certified 
Drug Products Laboratories, Inc. 

. ° . 


Wyatt Leaves Criterion 
John M. Wyatt, for nine years director 


and vice-president in charge of sales of 
the Criterion yo | Company, Inc., 
New York, has resigned. 


and Mr. Adams was vice-president. 
Both have long been prominently 
identified with automotive advertis- 
ing activities and, it is reported 
along Detroit’s automobile row, the 
new agency may be appointed to 
handle some important accounts. 


. 
T. E. Wilson, Chairman 
Thomas FE. Wilson, president of 


Wilson & Company, Chicago packers, has 
become chairman of the board, in which 
capacity he will continue as an active 
executive of the concern which he has 
headed since he took it over in 1916. 
He is succeeded as president by his 
twenty-nine-year-old son, Edward Foss 
Wilson, who has served in all depart- 
ments of the company and who has been 
vice-president. 
. o e 


Sales Tax Gets New Life 


Mississippi’s 2 per cent sales tax has 
been re-enacted for a two-year term by 
the legislature and signing of the bill 
by Governor Conner is expected. Dealers 
will not get the $1,200 exemption allowed 
them for the last two years, under the 
new bill. Many dealers reported annual 
sales of a few dollars less than the 
$1,200. 


Appoints Dayton Agency 

The George D. Waner Company, 
model airplane kits and ships, has ap- 
pointed the Hugo Wagenseil Advertis- 
ing Agency, Dayton, Ohio, to direct its 
advertising account. Magazines will be 
used. 

> . . 


Goldrick with Getchell 


J. C. Goldrick, for many years with 
the Willys-Overland Company, Toledo, 
has joined the Detroit office of John 
Stirling Getchell, Inc., advertising 
agency. 
















What Groucho Says 


Bread and Butter Pudding with Raisins 


OL? man Axton and a couple 
of his satellites were in for a 
conference last week. Subject: 
Shall Axton Accessories advertise 
and how? Boss, Eagles, Skippy 
and I held down four of the 
chairs. 

“Gentlemen,” said Axton, “If 
you'll give me bread and butter 
pudding with raisins, I'll adver- 
tise.” “Clever,” said Boss, not 
knowing what it was all about. 
Eagles tumbled to the idea and 
said, “I’m for it; first time I ever 
knew a client to ask for it.” 

Boss got pop-eyed trying to 
figure it out. But did he lose his 
grip? Not Boss. He waved Eagles, 
Skippy and me out of the picture 
—shushed us, as it were—and said, 
“Please, boys, let Mr. Axton 
elaborate his idea.” 

Axton said that even old bread 
was good—delicious in fact, when 
made into a pudding with raisins. 
He had been studying the copy in 
one of our great indispensable 
periodicals and decided that the 
advertising cooks had forgotten 
how to make bread and butter 
pudding. And still Boss was dim. 
I just had to save his face, so I 
said, “Bread and butter, that’s 
facts. Raisins, that’s adding charm 


to facts.” : 
Can you do it?” 


“Exactly ! 
asked Axton. He said that his 


stuff was good, was made for in- 
telligent use and he was sick and 


Hickey-Freeman Advancements 


Frank P. Feerick, assistant advertis- 
ing manager of the Hickey-Freeman 
Company, Rochester, N. Y., men’s cloth- 
ing, has been made advertising manager 
to succeed Arthur J. Morton who has 
been made promotion manager. George 
W. Brayer, assistant sales manager, is 
now sales manager. Morton J. Baum, 
merchandise manager in addition, has 
been made assistant to the president. 

eee 


Joins Reynolds-Fitzgerald 

C. K. Gittings, until recently Chicago 
manager of M. C. Mogensen & Comeany, 
is now with the Chicago office of Rey- 
nolds-Fitzgerald, Inc., publishers’ repre- 
sentative. 


+ 
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tired of talking boob nonsense 
about it, also that he knew some 
other manufacturers who were get- 
ting hungry to get a little self- 
respect back when they read their 
own ads. Then he cut loose in a 
big way. 

“You advertising men _ helped 
make the panic by helping make 
people more foolish. Then do you 
try to make them more sensible? 
No sir! You keep up the old bally- 
hoo. When people started to go 
without things, you hunted for 
strange and weird variations of 
ballyhoo. If six superlatives to a 
sentence don’t open pocketbooks, 
all you can think of is to put in 
six more. Then you decide that 
people are foolish and you make 
your advertisements sillier than 
ever. The bigger you are and the 
richer your clients are, the sillier 
you seem to get.” 

Then Skippy saved the day with 
the old wheeze, “Otherwise Mr. 
Axton, we are all right aren’t we?” 

Boss lost a couple of heart beats, 
Eagles grinned, and Axton burst 
out with a laugh, told a very good 
story and beat it. 

That was Axton’s way of saying 
he wanted to advertise a good thing 


and talk interesting good sense 
about it. It’s going to be a nice 
contract. Boss now thinks that copy 


should have a utilitarian touch 


when convenient. 
GroucHo 


+. 

Universal Camera to Katz 

The Universal Camera Corporation, 
New York, maker of the new Univex 
camera and film, has appointed The 
Joseph Katz Compan New York, as 
advertising and merchandising counsel. 
Business-paper advertising is now being 
placed. Later it is planned to run test 
campaigns in newspapers and, as dis- 
tribution is completed, the company will 
enter into national advertising. 

* - . 


E. B. Bedford, Advertising 
Manager Again 
E. B. Bedford has resumed his work 


in advertisin as advertising manager 
| gute ‘ommunity, Ltd., Oneida, 
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DETROIT 
IS BACK 


We hear much of things “coming 
back.” 


Detroit IS back. 


Motor car production, payrolls and 
employment are very close to the big 
peaks of five years ago, or “the good 
old days of 1929.” In some factories, 
it is becoming a problem to secure 
capable and qualified labor. 


The Detroit Free Press index of busi- 
ness activity for the week ending 
February 24th stands at 92.4% of 
normal. 


Detroit has always been a good mar- 
ket to sell in. It is now one of the 
best markets in America to sell in. 


Now, as always, it is essential to 
reach purchasing power with an ad- 
vertising message. The Detroit Free 
Press provides that opportunity in 
Detroit ... reaching two out of 
three homes in those areas from 
which comes four-fifths of Detroit 
purchasing. 


Che Detroit Free Press 


1831—ON GUARD FOR MORE THAN A CENTURY—1934 






















































Coca-Cola Film Tie-Up 


ECHOES of 1931, when spon- 
sored films for showing in 
legitimate theaters created no little 
discussion, are again ringing. The 
sounding board this time is a 
Warner production, “Heat Light- 
ning,” which evidently has struck 
some quarters leaving the impres- 
sion that advertising has been 
shrewdly injected into it. 

A charge to this effect has been 
quick in bringing a denial from 
Warner Brothers. A letter to news- 
paper offices explains that Warner 
has learned that a printed “so- 
called ‘Special Bulletin’ is being 
anonymously circulated among the 
newspaper offices of the country, 
carrying a statement to the effect 
that ‘Coca-Cola has made a two- 


year arrangement with Warner 
Brothers for a consideration of 
$1,000,000.’ ” 


Under this implied arrangement, 
the bulletin is charged with stat- 
ing, Coca-Cola publicity is to be- 
come a part of the feature motion 


+ 


Directs Chevrolet Advertising 
on Pacific Coast 


The appointment of Robert V. Dunne 
as director of Chevrolet advertising on 
the Pacific Coast is announced by the 
Campbell-Ewald Company. He will main- 
tain offices in San Francisco. His terri- 
tory embraces California, Oregon, Wash- 
ington, Idaho, Montana, Utah, Nevada, 
and Arizona. Under his direction will 


be Campbell-Ewald staff members as 


follows: Steven Arnett, Portland; Bud 
Moriarty, San Francisco, and Willard 
Wood, Los Angeles. 

eee 


Alabama Approves 
Radio Survey 

Approval has been given by the Ala- 
bama Civil Works Administration for a 
radio survey to show the number_ of 
radio sets in homes in the greater Bir- 
mingham area. 

. . : 


Fertig Appointed 
James McCreery & Company, New 
York, have appointed Lawrence Fertig 
& Company Inc., to handle their maga- 
zine advertising.” 
7 a 


Hagen Joins dilees 
Winston H. Hagen has joined Ber- 


er. Castlemen & Pierce, Inc., New 
agency, as vice-president. 


pictures to be produced by Warner 
Brothers. 

Warner’s letter then cites these 
facts: It admits an arrangement 
with Coca-Cola which gives Coca- 
Cola the privilege of using in its 
advertising the likenesses and names 
of Warner stars. This is declared 
to be the full extent of the ar- 
rangement. The letter then takes 
up “Heat Lightning,” referred to 
in the bulletin as being the first 
film to feature Coca-Cola public- 
ity. Warner explains that this film 
is based on a play of the same 
name which, in the original script, 
mentioned the well-known beverage 
“not as an advertisement but as a 
mere incident making for realism.” 

The film company also enters 
into the record the declaration that 
“it is not our intention or policy 
to incorporate advertising in our 
productions. In fact our intentions 
and policy are entirely the reverse. 
We intend to keep them free from 
advertising.” 


+ 


Takes Over Scene-in-Action 
New Display Firm 
The Action Advertising Company has 
been organized by officials of the Gil 
lette Publishing Compan Chicago, to 
take over the former tas: In-Action 
Company of that city and market out- 
door and | ng -sale display signs 
Halbert P. Gillette, president of Gillette 
ews heads the new organization; 
S. Gillette is treasurer, and Marshall 
W. Reinig, general manager of Mida's 
Criterion, is secretary and general sales 
manager. 
. _ 


Donnelley Elects 


C. O. Lillyblade and Arthur H. Ban- 
forth have been elected vice-presidents 
of The Reuben H. Donnelley Corporation 
Mr. Lillyblade was previously general 
sales manager, and Mr. Bamforth in 
charge of the Philadelphia office opera 
tions. 

. . + 


New Account to Sharp Agency 


The Walter J. Ward Company, Cleve- 
land, brewery equipment, has appointed 
Ralph W. Sharp, Inc., of that city, to 
handle its advertising. Business papers 
and direct mail will be used. 

2 


o 2 
Hyvis Appoints Aitkin-Kynett 
Hyvis Oils, Inc., Warren, Pa., has ap- 
pointed The Aitkin-Kynett Company, 
Philadelphia, as its advertising agent. 
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Price Fixing in the Oil 
Business 





child labor, Mr. 





While in sympathy with the major portion of the NRA—the 
increase of wages, expansion of employment and elimination of 
Pew sees danger in price-fixing arrangements 
which will raise the bars against competition. 
taken from his annual report to the stockholders of his company. 


This article is 








By J. Howard Pew 


President, Sun Oil Company 


HE National Industrial Recov- 

ery Act initiated a new and 
more intimate co-operation between 
Government and business. Its re- 
sults have been on the whole so 
satisfactory that it seems proper 
here to acknowledge them, and to 
venture some suggestions as to the 
wisdom or unwisdom of certain 
features. 

With the purpose of N.I.R.A. to 
bring about wider employment, 
better wages, higher prices and 
larger purchasing power, your com- 
pany has been completely sympa- 
thetic, and its contribution has been 
substantial. On January 1, 1933, the 
Sun Oil Company and controlled 
affiliates carried 7,908 people on 
permanent payrolls; on the same 
day of 1934, it carried 10,468. That 
ratio of increase, projected through- 
out the country, would have ended 
unemployment. Wherefore, we feel 
that we have made our full con- 
tribution—though in a competitive 
world and a time of depression it 
has not always been easy. 

The organization of industry un- 
der N.ILR.A. codes raised difficult 
issues. It might easily lead away 
from the principles of initiative, 
self-reliance and enterprise under 
which American business has de- 
veloped; and we would have been 
glad if the codes could have lim- 
ited their purpose to increasing 
wages, expanding employment, and 
eliminating child labor. Unfortu- 
nately, various interests saw oppor- 
tunity to eliminate competition, in- 
crease profits, nullify the anti-trust 
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law and establish price-fixing ar- 
rangements. Price fixing—whether 
through arrangements among com- 
petitors or by Government decree— 
makes for monopoly; it is sub- 
versive of our economic system. 
Whatever establishes monopoly 
helps to destroy the independence 
and even existence of the industry. 
Price fixing means destruction of 
purchasing power, lower living 
standards, public resentment, and 
oppressive regulation. 

More people working, working 
at better wages, and therefore con- 
suming more, will bring back pros- 
perity. Spreading work without in- 
creasing the wage fund will not. 
Prices must advance; but artificial 
increases or arbitrary cutting of 
production below the consuming 
capacity of a prosperous people, 
will not help. Wages must advance 
with prices or a little ahead of 
them. 

In my annual report a year ago— 
before the bank holiday, the pas- 
sage of N.I.R.A. and the epoch of 
code making I said: 


Continued prosperity demands the 
maintenance of a broad-based buy- 
ing power such as can be assured 
only by a general program of liberal 
wages and salaries. * * * A general 
disposition to distribute the fruits 
of prosperity more liberally among 
salaried and wage-earning workers 
would best insure the buying and 
consuming power of the community. 


To give the worker his full share 
pays in loyalty, morale, more un- 








“THE POST AUDIENCE REMEMBEI 
SAYS GEORGE RECTOR 


World-Famous Restaurateur 


“Back in 1928 I wrote a series of ar- 
ticles for The Saturday Evening Post. 
Over five years have gone by since my 
last article appeared, and I find myself 
remembered everywhere as the author 
of that series. 

“Last summer I acted as host at one 
of the most popular exhibits at the 
Century of Progress. Literally thou- 
sands of the men and women who 
stopped to talk to me spoke’ of those 
Post articles. Now I am conducting 
Cooking Schools all over the country, 
and I’ve yet to address an audience 
that didn’t have women in it who know 
me as a Post author. 

“I simply cannot get over it—five 
years, and they haven’t forgotten.” 


hls 


RUE, The Saturday Evening 

Post offers an audience that 
remembers. And an audience 
that buys. 

When General Mills an- 
nounced a 13-egg angel food 
cake in a page in the Post last 
August the bakers sold 5,000,- 
000 cakes—and used 65,000,- 
000 eggs, 3,750,000 pounds of 
sugar and 1,327,500 pounds of 
flour to bake them! 

“This is but one instance of 


many,” General Mills rey 
“At the low point of the deg 
sion, after 32 years of succes 
advertising experience, 
doubled our space in the P 
Our sales have proved tha 
was a sound thing to do. For 
readers of the Post not 0 
enjoy and remember the ¢l 
acters in the Post fiction, 
they remember and act 
the suggestions in Post ad- 
vertising.” 


THE POWER THAT BRINGS NATIONAL REPUTATION 


TO AUTHORS AND LIFE TO THEIR CHARACTERS IS 


TH AT 


THE SAME POWER THAT GIVES NATIONAL REPUTA- 
TION TO ADVERTISERS AND LIFE TO THEIR TRADE 





“THE POST AUDIENCE BUYS” 
SAYS GENERAL MILLS 


kers of Bisquick, Wheaties, Gold Medal Flour, etc. 


IN ONE WEEK BAKERS 
SOLD 5,000, 


(Sem, Crocker 


13-EGG ANGEL FOOD CAKES 


ERAL MILLS, INC., HAS AUTHORIZED THIS STATEMENT: 


in the sale of their products. 

Our salesmen carry the Post— 

our trade is quick to express 

confidence in the power of our 

Post pages. Nothing could re- 

- @ed a most effective way for place The Saturday Evening 


aid the bakers of America Post in our program.” 


TH ATURDAY EVENING POST 


“AN AMERICAN INSTITUTION” 
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derstanding relations—and in earn- 
ings. No business is truly success- 
ful unless its success means 
something substantial for its work- 
ers. So we have felt it our duty to 
oppose every code provision antago- 
nistic to this principle. Among such 
provisions, the most dangerous was 
price fixing. In this pitfall the 
whole recovery movement might 
easily be wrecked. History for 
4,000 years has been recording ef- 
forts at price fixing either through 
combinations or through Govern- 
ment regulation; and disaster has 
ever followed. Nevertheless, many 
industries under NRA have raised 
their prices. The effect is to create 
monopolies, to discourage initiative, 
to insure profits to the inefficient, to 
remove incentive—in short to para- 
lyze industrial progress. Prices 
must be determined by natural eco- 
nomic law. 

The oil industry has long been 
highly competitive. The over- 
whelming majority were convinced 
that to eliminate competition would 
shortly bring disaster to the indus- 
try; a minority wished price fix- 
ing. Weeks of tense debate led to a 
compromise, in which your. com- 
pany reluctantly joined, hoping it 
would be reasonably satisfactory. 
But the hope proved vain. The 
Planning and Co-ordination Com- 
mittee set up under the code sub- 
mitted to Administrator Ickes a 
proposed schedule of prices for 
petroleum and its chief products. 
Against this there was such pro- 
test that the great majority of the 
industry offered as a substitute a 
marketing agreement and a plan 
for orderly disposition of surplus 
gasoline stocks. ‘These were, with 
some modifications, approved by 
Administrator Ickes. 

The marketing agreement fixes 
margins and commissions for deal- 
ers in motor fuels, and prescribes 
other conditions to protect re- 
tailers and prevent discrimination 
and monopolization. Administrator 
Ickes said it was expected 95 per 
cent of the industry would join in 
the plan. He said the agreements 


would not be allowed to create a 
monopoly; he would cancel them 
upon slightest evidence of abuse. 
“tolerate any un- 


Nor would he 
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warranted increase in the retail 
price of gasoline caused by their 
operation.” 

Supplemental to this marketing 
agreement was the creation of the 
National Petroleum Agency to buy 
up surplus stocks and dispose of 
them without demoralizing the 
market. This pooling agreement, in 
which your company is a partici- 
pant, serves as a cushion to take 
up the slack in periods of over- 
production and to supply the 
smaller distributors when produc- 
tion shall be unequal to demand 


Fixed Rules for 
All Not Wise 


The management heartily ‘sub- 
scribe to the principle that it can- 
not long be prosperous unless its 
dealers are also prosperous. It 
does, however, question the wisdom 
of these measures which prescribe 
a fixed rule for all companies, but 
believes that Administrator Ickes, 
the Petroleum Administrative 
Board and the Planning and Co- 
ordination Committee will so handle 
them as to reduce to a minimum 
their interference with the work- 
ings of economic law, without 
which no industry can long prosper. 

We feel that all such interfer- 
ences with economic processes are 
dangerous and that they might 
have been avoided. Secretary Ickes 
has authority to control crude oil 
production, from whose excesses 
most ills of the industry have re- 
sulted. It would be possible to end 
wasteful and inefficient production, 
over-drilling and unscientific de- 
velopment; to stop dissipation of 
gas, and to insure maximum pro- 
duction of oil. The race for the 
most production in the shortest 
time; the lack of adequate laws 
governing production; the fact that 
one man can steal the petroleum 
from under his neighbor’s property 
—these things could all be remedied 
without entering upon complicated 
and detailed control of the indus- 
try. Already, the vigorous and 
courageous work of Administrator 
Ickes and the oil States’ authori- 
ties have largely cured the worst 
evils. If excessive taxation could 
also be ended the industry would 
be in excellent condition. 
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Even Price Changes Make 
Sales Letters 


Skilful Writers Capitalize on Prosaic Announcements 


By M. L. Harter 


“Se UBJECT: Price Change.” 

Y So reads the initial line of 
many form letters from manufac- 
turers to dealers. Some of the 
changes range downward; most of 
them, however, give notice of in- 
creased prices. The purpose of this 
article is to discover what kind of 
a selling talk manufacturers are 
giving when they announce new 
prices. ; 

The opportunity is there, cer- 
tainly. Price is no small matter in 
the sale of every competitive 
article of trade. It would seem that 
an announcement of a change in 
price to the trade should be the oc- 
casion not only for clearly stating 
the reasons for the change but also 
for some stirring and convincing 
arguments in favor of the product 
in question. 

Let’s see, then, how six manufac- 
turers who recently announced price 
changes have taken advantage of 
their opportunity. All of the letters 
were received by a hardware dealer. 
Some of the senders will remain 
anonymous. 

First there is this letter: 

Subject: Price Change. 

We enclose herewith new price list 
on our entire line, subject to the 
confidential discount noted on same. 

This price list is subject to terms 
of 30 days net, 2% for cash in 10 
days, f.o.b. Newark, New Jersey. 

In making this revision we have 
been guided entirely by the extra 
cost of labor and material which we 
have experienced during the last 
three months. In some instances, 
due to more efficient management, it 
has been possible for us to leave the 
prices without change. 

We do not know what the trend of 
commodity and labor costs will be 
in the next few months, and there- 
fore, these prices are subject to 
change without notice. 


P.S. .Should you be interested in 
some Special Sale goods we would 
be very pleased to quote you special 
prices on the goods illustrated in the 
enclosed circular. 


The letter would hardly cause a 
dealer to throw up his hat and 
cheer. Grudgingly, it states briefly 
that “extra cost of labor and ma- 
terial” has brought about higher 
prices and then it adds that maybe 
prices will soon be raised again. 
The postscript apparently wanted 
to give a sales talk—or a talk of a 
sale, at least—but, really, the 
writer of it had his doubts that 
any retailers would be interested, 
so why waste time on them? 

The next letter: 


As you know lumber and other 
materials used in the manufacture 
of —- and other woodenware 
have materially increased in price. 
We will therefore be compelled to 
make a moderate increase effective 
January 15, 1934, as indicated in the 
enclosed price list. 

These prices are subject to your 
regular discount and terms f.o.b. 
Chicago, Il. 

Orders received before January 15, 
1934, will be invoiced at prevailing 
prices providing shipment is speci- 
fied prior to February 15, 1934. Our 
advanced purchases in anticipation 
of higher prices have made it pos- 
sible to extend this opportunity to 
our trade. 

Our entire line with new patented 
features and specials will be shown 
at the Stevens Hotel during the 
House Furnishing Exhibit in Chi- 
cago January 8-13, 1934. 

Come prepared to buy or mail 
your order. Quick action means im- 
mediate profits for 1934. 





_ That seems a trifle better, in that 
it is less cold. But there is only the 
slenderest reason assigned for the 
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F BOTTLES had faces, this one 

would be crying. It has just been 
spurned by Henry J. Fidget, wine 
buyer for the Fidget family (Mr. & 
Mrs.). The bottle had been born 
during the wrong year, according 
to the soothsayers. 

The exasperating part of it is that 
until two months ago Henry, like 
anyone else in an arid country, 
judged wines and liquors by the 
relative speed with which they re- 
moved enamel from the teeth. 

Now Henry makes free with a 
whole new set of adjectives: “‘mel- 
low, full-bodied, aromatic, bland, 
suave, smooth, delicate, noble, 
vigorous, fragrant,”’ and so on. 

What has happened? Henry has 
become a civilized drinker. Giv- 
ing his wife $27.50 worth of long 
stemmed glassware for Christmas, 
he has settled down to an intensive 
study of Vintage Years, What goes 
with What, and the difference be- 
tween Chablis and Pouilly. 


1922 ? DEAR ME, NO! 
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Is Mrs. Fidget impressed? She is. 
What's more, it gives her a chance to 
get out the service plates that Elsie 
gave her for a Wedding Present. 
And she freely admits she likes the 
taste of Sherry and Madeira either 
before or after dinner. 

Advertisers should note that two 
people drink in the Fidget family. 
He and she. If you have something 
that will appeal to both of them, it 
is entirely possible to advertise (1) 
in magazines he reads, (2) in maga- 
zines she reads. 

Or you can pay less than half that 
amount and advertise in a magazine 
they both like to read— Redbook— 
with 650,000 families on the list. 

In Redbook your advertisement 
pulls for months instead of days or 
weeks. And you reach men and 
women for less than you pay else- 
where to reach one sex alone. 

Sell the family and you sell all. 
Redbook Magazine, 230 Park Ave., 
New York City. 


THE SHADOW OF A MAN STANDS BEHIND EVERY WOMAN WHO BUYS 
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price rise—and there is no attempt 
to show why the product would be 
a good seller if the storekeeper put 
in a supply. One recipient, we hap- 
pen to know, did not go to Chi- 
cago to the January exhibit—he 
lives up-State in New York. If 
this company’s product was a good 
buy for storekeepers at the lower 
price, there certainly must be some 
other reason than price that should 
get part of the credit for its merit. 
But no, it is price, and price only 
that is mentioned. 

Now for a letter that goes into 
greater detail—and note that there 
is actually no price change an- 
nounced in the letter, but merely a 
threat of one: 


There are rumors in the cotton 
industry that weaving and spinning 
may be restricted to a thirty-five- 
hour week. This will probably neces- 
sitate paying the same wages as for 
a forty-hour week, and consequently 
will mean advanced prices on cotton 
goods; in fact, prices at this writing 
are very firm and some mills are 
already asking higher prices. 

We recommend the buying of your 
tarpaulins NOW while we can still 
give you the benefit of our low 
prices, and enclose a sample of our 
extra heavy grade which weighs 12 
oz. per square yard before water- 
proofing. Prices are quoted below 
on popular selling sizes: * * * 

Hettrick “Oil Tempered” Water- 
proofed Tarpaulins are made of high 
grade Duck treated with our famous 
“Oil Tempered” treatment. Seams 
are double stitched with heavy, high 
quality cord. Sewed-in malleable 
iron rings (not brass grommets) for 
tie ropes. Be sure the Tarpaulins 
you purchase have these features. 

Terms are 2% 10 days, net 30, 
f.o.b. Toledo, and prices include the 
Federal Processing Tax. 

“Oil Tempered” Tarpaulins are 
furnished in Green, Brown or Khaki 
color, and can be supplied in eight 
weights from 8 oz. per square yard 
to 21.26 oz. per square yard before 
waterproofing. 


There is just an ordinary letter, 
undoubtedly made at home, but 
note what it succeeds in doing. It 
gives in circumstantial fashion what 
looks like a good reason why prices 
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will rise. It quotes present prices 
and terms. It tells what the prod- 
uct in question is made of, how it 
is made, gives colors and weights 
available and contains a sample to 
handle and test. 

Possibly the Hettrick letter would 
classify as a sales communication 
rather than a _ notice of price 
change. The point is, however, that 
a price-change announcement has 
equal opportunity to tell about the 
goods offered and has besides every 
whit as much reason to do so. 

Three letters now that announce 
lower prices. First, one from the 
Bright Star Battery Company, 
reading as follows: 


To “BRIGHT STAR” DISTRIBUTORS: 


Subject: PRICE REVISION—“UNEEDIT” 
BATTERIES. 
Attached you will find revised 


price schedule covering “UNEEDIT” 
Brand Batteries, superseding all pre- 
vious quotations. 

You will note that while down. 
ward revisions have been made, the 
same high quality always found 
in this line of batteries will be 
maintained, and as heretofore, the 
“uNnEEDIT” Brand will be our sec- 
ondary line, offered where low price 
consistent with good quality is a 
factor. 

Initial price, however, should not 
always be the determining factor, 
because after all, it is the cost per 
hour service that actually determines 
the cost of any battery. 

With this in mind, we direct your 
attention to the exceptional high 
quality with which “BRIGHT sTAR” 
Brand merchandise has always been 
identified—and suggest that your ef- 
fort be concentrated on this brand, 
reserving the “UNEEDIT” Brand only 
for such cases where a lower-priced 
product is called for. 

Based on “cost per hour service”— 
“BRIGHT STAR” will always come out 
on top and will be found “Supreme 
in Every Test.” 


It is to be assumed that the re- 
cipients of this letter know all about 
the product and therefore it is im- 
portant for the letter to assure 
them that quality will be main- 
tained. It is interesting, also, to 
note how the letter, the subject of 
which is Uneedit batteries, skilfully 
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turns the readers’ attention to the 
company’s higher grade of bat- 
teries. In fact, the letter is a good 
sales argument why Bright Star 
batteries should be sold wherever 
possible rather than the less ex- 
pensive Uneedit. 

Myers pumps are well known the 
country over. Retail dealers have 
catalogs at hand and get frequent 
sales letters from the makers. But 
when prices were reduced, The 
F. E. Myers & Bros. Co. consid- 
ered it important to give all the 
details, including reasons for the 
change, quality insurance and mat- 
ters about discounts. The letter is 
long, perhaps it is unduly cap- 
italized, buteall in all it bears study. 

PRICE REDUCTION 


This is the MOST IMPORTANT AN- 
NOUNCEMENT you have ever received 
from The F. E. Myers & Bro. Co. 

EFFECTIVE TODAY, JANUARY 8TH, 
1934. PRICE ON ALL MYERS SHALLOW 


WELL ELECTRIC PUMPS AND HOME 
WATER SYSTEMS SHOWN IN CATALOG 
no. 66, PAGES 98 To 103 INCLUSIVE 
HAVE BEEN DRASTICALLY REDUCED. 


Attached are new revised Price 
List and new Discount Sheet effec- 


tive today. The only items in the 
catalog on which list prices and 
discounts have been changed are 


the Eighteen Shallow Well Electric 
Pumps and Home Water Systems 
shown on pages 98 to 103 inclusive. 
The Myers High Quality Standard 
has been retained. There is 
NO CHANGE IN CONSTRUCTION OR DE- 
SIGN 

NO CHANGE IN MATERIALS OR WORK- 
MANSHIP 

NO CHANGE IN CAPACITIES OR ACCES- 
SORIES. 

But the new list prices—our rec- 
ommended prices to the consumer 

are now in line with those offered 
by Catalog Houses, Direct-to-You 
Houses, Chain Stores, and others on 
cheap units. 

Improved facilities and up-to-date 
equipment in our own iron and 
brass foundries, machine shops, as- 
sembling and testing departments, 
and the reduction of our profit to 
the lowest possible minimum, have 


enabled us to make this drastic 
price reduction. 
The dealers’ discount has been 
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changed to conform with the mark- 
up which dealers generally have 
been taking on Myers Water Sys- 
tems. You now have the advantage 
of LOW ADVERTISED PRICES On MYERS 
QUALITY WATER SYSTEMS. The last 
argument for the sale of cheap sys- 
tems has been removed. 

These new prices are not guaran- 
teed against advance. We recom- 
mend that you order now and get 
busy at once on the sales you can 
readily make on the basis of new 
low prices named, which are be- 
ing nationally advertised to the con- 
sumer. 


The last letter to get attention 
is the longest of the lot, running 
well down on the second page. It 
was sent to Radio “B” battery 
dealers by the National Carbon 
Company. Not only does it men- 
tion the reduced prices on bat- 
teries but it goes into the radio 
situation as it affects battery pur- 
chases—but read the letter: 


Subject: Lower Prices, Eveready Ra- 
dio “B” Batteries January 2nd. 
You will be glad to know that, 
effective January 2nd, the price of 
Eveready “B” batteries is being ma- 
terially reduced as shown in the at- 
tached Price Sheet. 

For several years the “B” battery 
market has been decreasing owing 
to the penetration of the all-electric 
radio set and the failure of the radio 
industry to produce a suitably ef- 
ficient battery-operated set for use 
in the nation’s 10,000,000 unwired 
homes. 

The new year will bring a change 
in this situation. The sudden popu- 
larity of the Air Cell receiver will 
revive the “B” battery business and 
you will again find volume sales and 
profits in Eveready Layerbilt “B” 
batteries during 1934. 

With the present condition of the 
all-electric radio set market; with 
eighteen of the largest receiver 
manufacturers producing thoroughly 
modern Air Cell (2-volt) sets (each 
of which requires at least three 


Eveready Layerbilt “B” batteries) ; 
with $350,000,000 being distributed 
on the hog and grain control pro- 
grams of the Government and with 
10,000,000 American families in hog 
and grain areas wanting modern bat- 














tery-operated radio receivers, battery 
business both in the city and in the 
country is going to be good in 1934. 

We are reducing the prices of 
Eveready “B” batteries at this time 
in anticipation of much greater vol- 
ume and in order to put the finest 
batteries made in a directly competi- 
tive position with all batteries on 
the market. This reduction in price 
is going to be tremendously impor- 
tant to you. 

Battery-operated sets demand the 
best “B” batteries possible in order 
to give the most satisfactory and 
economical service. If you sell any- 
thing but the best, you are taking 
chances with the satisfactory per- 
formance of the receiver on which 
the cheap batteries are installed. 
Many “B” battery customers this 
year will be new customers—pur- 
chasers of a new Ail Cell receiver— 
perhaps people who have never be- 
fore owned a radio set. Do not take 
chances with them, recommend only 
Eveready Layerbilts, the finest and 
most economical batteries made, and 
insure their continued patronage. 


- 
Huntress Made SNPA Director 


Frank G. Huntress, publisher of the 
San Antonio Express and News, has 
been elected to membership on the board 
of directors of the Southern Newspaper 
Publishers Association, to fill the vacancy 


caused by the death of Walter A. 
Dealey, of the Dallas News and Journal. 
— . . 


Changes on “Textile World” 


W. K. Hoffman, who has handled the 
Philadelphia and New York State terri- 
tory for Textile World, now covers New 
Jersey territory. Ralph C. Maultsby, of 
the Southern staff of Textile World, 
— Mr. Hoffman’s place at Philadel- 
phia. 

. . . 


Linen Advertising to Presbrey 


Moss, _Inc.,. New York, importer of 
“High Style” linens, with stores in 
New York and San Francisco, has 


= its advertising account with the 
rank Presbrey Company, New York. 
Class magazines and newspapers will be 
used. 

o . . 


Appoints Ruthrauff & Ryan 


The American Investment Company of 


Illinois, with headquarters in St. Louis, 
has appointed the St. Louis office of 
Ruthrauff & Ryan, Inc., to direct its 


advertising account. Newspapers, radio 


and direct mail will be used. 
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This is why this price reduction 
is so important to you; you can 
now recommend Layerbilts above all 
other batteries on the market. The 
Layerbilt “flat” cell construction 
gives maximum battery service and 
the new low prices eliminate con. 
sumer resistance on the basis of cost, 

Although Layerbilts are now logi- 
cally within the reach of every bat- 
tery user, there will be some of your 
customers who will demand a stil] 
lower-priced “B” battery. To meet 
this demand, we have also reduced 
the price of Eveready cylindrical. 
cell “B” batteries. You now have 
the highest quality “B” batteries on 
the market at a price low enough to 
put them into active, competition 
with the cheapest “B” battery made. 


Maybe a layman will consider 
this letter to be involved, but the 
net of it seems to be encouraging 
to retailers, who may look for in- 
creased battery sales this season, 
The letter is of immediate interest 
here as an example of a price- 
change announcement which 
not mournfully stick to the text. 


+ + 
Made Space Buyer 


Suzanne Walters has joined the staff 
of The Griswold-Eshleman Company, 
Cleveland, as media director and space 


buyer. She formerly was in charge of 
publication production at Paul Teas, 
nec., and, more recently, was with the 


advertising department of the Greyhound 
Bus Lines, both of Cleveland. 


Death of Edgar S. Fernald 


Edgar S. Fernald, who thirty-six years 
ago pioneered in the establishment of 
a newspaper employment agency and later 
extended its scope to include brokerage 
and newspaper grepertion, died last week 
at Springfield, Mass. He was sixty-nine 
years old. 

oe ee 


New Account to Paris & Peart 


The Gem Products Sales Company, 
Camden, N. J maker of “Laundry 
Gems,” a bleaching, bluing and wasb- 
ing concentrate, has placed its adver- 


tising account with Paris & Peart, New 
York. Radio, newspapers and magazines 
will be used, 

eee 


Electronic Process to Humphrey 
The Electronic Process Company, Bos 
ton and New York, has placed its adver- 
tising account with the H. B. Humph 
rey Company, Boston agency. A = 
automotive accessory will be markete: 
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HE circulation of the Washington 
(D. C.) Star is almost literally house 
to house and delivery made by The 
Star’s own carrier service. 





In a great proportion of these homes it 
is the ONLY Washington newspaper 
that is taken and read regularly. 


Practical business doesn’t buy adver- 
tising haphazardly—and the overwhelm- 
ing volume of local and national adver- 
tising placed in The Star is not only 
acknowledgment of the wide-spread dis- 
tribution in this populous and prosperous 
market; but a recognition of the reader 
interest, which is the secret of adver- 
tising value. 


You only need ONE NEWSPAPER 
to cover the National Capital and the 
25-mile shopping radius into Maryland 
and Virginia. THE STAR—Evening 
and Sunday—is that newspaper and for 
which there is no substitute. 


New York Office 
DAN A. CARROLL 
110 E, 42nd St. 


Chicago Office 
J. E. Lutz 
Lake Michigan Bldg. 


The Washington Star should be on 
your advertising schedule for 1934. 









An Associated Press Newspaper 
Member Metropolitan Sunday Newspapers 
Member Major Market Newspapers 
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Investigatio 
16 Leading DepartyS 


Magazine Preferences of }st 


(Charge Account) Cu 


Total First Second Burth 
Votes Place Place PPlace 
in in in 





1. Good Housekeeping . 1,212 10 stores 2 storeg§ores 
Me BEMEM ceo cevsece 1,019 oS) 8 

3. Satevepost....... 796 - f 

4. Cosmopolitan. .... 521 ~ 2 

oS. American ....... 510 

6. Literary Digest .... 482 

7. Nat. Geographic ... 464 

S. Atlantic .......-. 334 

Se WED. 0 6S.o. w-08 6 332 
Fe ae eee 293 

ll. McCall’s........ 272 _ 
ii he See EEG «co © 0 270 - 
eee ee 264 ~ : 
14. W. H. Companion .. 253 ~ = 
15. New Yorker. ..... 205 l 
‘STORES IN WHICH SURVEYS WE 

Daniels & Fisher, Denver Rike-Kumler, Dayton The Emporiunl J.B. | 
The Fair, Chicago Shillito Company, Cincinnati Hochschild K 
Filene’s, Boston Stix, Baer & Fuller, St. Louis G. Fo 
The Hecht Company, Baltimore __Strawbridge & Clothier, Hammacher Sd Hager 
The Higbee Company, Cleveland Philadelphia JL. 


Figure out for yourself which magazines are the odds-on § reac] 


tomers of ANY store, or better yet, make a survey on readingand p 
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14 
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e Emporium J.B. Ivey Company, 
chschild Ke Charlotte, N. C. 
G. Fox & Co., Inc., Hartford 
mmacher § Hager & Bro., Lancaster, Pa. 





J. L. Hudson, Detroit 
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HIS summary table 

is being printed 
both in manufac- 
turers’ and in dealers’ 
papers. The inference 
to dealers is to display 
products advertised 
in leading magazines. 
The inference to the 
manufacturer is to use 
the leading magazines. 
Details of the 16 sur- 


veys on requ est. 


TIME 


The Weekly Newsmagazine 
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, A RECENT baby picture 
contest in The HOUSEHOLD brought 
more than 31,000 baby pictures. 
There are five million more chil- 
dren under fifteen years of age in 
the Small Town Market than there 
are in the cities. That’s just an- 
other reason why The HOUSEHOLD 
MAGAZINE has to have editorial 
departments catering to these chil- 
dren through their mothers. 

HOUSEHOLD’s editorial plans for 
the physical care of the child dif- 
fer astoundingly from those of the 
urban magazine. Most of our mate- 
rial is prepared by young mothers 

—mothers who have had home 
economics training—who know the 
value of scientific handling of the 
baby—mothers with sense enough 
to adjust such technique to the 
child—mothers who could take 
What the Book Says and adapt it 
to her babies each one of whom 
requires a different treatment. Nat- 
urally the material which we use 
comes from mothers who can write. 

If you really want to know how 
the baby material in HOUSEHOLD 

MAGAZINE differs from what you 
see in the magazines having a dis- 
tinctly urban appeal, ask us to 
show you how HOUSEHOLD satis- 
fies its mothers and their babies. 
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Talking 
about 


babies 


HOUSEHOLD doesn’t just bathe the 
baby again, put it to sleep, feed it, 
dress it. That is routine stuff and 
wouldn’t create much of an impres- 
sion in the homes of our 1,750,000 
subscribers. Small town mothers 
know these things instinctively. 


HOUSEHOLD pioneered for all mag- 
azines with its department: “Keep- 
ing Your Child’s Mind Healthy.” 
Dr. Karl A. Menninger, the emi- 
nent psychiatrist whose book “The 
Healthy Minded Child” has long 
been a best seller, heads up this 
department, aided and assisted by 
an outstanding advisory council. 


You do no hit or miss aiming when 
you advertise in The HOUSEHOLD. 
Your message goes straight to the 
home-makers in towns of less than 
10,000 population—the market that 
supplies 22 billion dollars in retail 
sales as shown by our analysis of 
the 1930 Census of Distribution. 


HOUSEHOLD is a different kind of 
a magazine. It’s not just another 
magazine. It is not intended for the 
big city subscriber and is not in 
competition with the urban maga- 
zines. That field is already covered, 
buried in fact, with circulation. 
HovseHotp Macazine, Topeka, 
Kansas. Arthur Capper, Publisher. 


IF YOU SELL THROUGH WHOLESALERS, 
YOU HAVE SMALL TOWN DISTRIBUTION 
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FREDERICK SEID 
Advertising 
San Francisco 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 
We wonder if anyone has compiled 
a study having to do with the time 
after publication of magazine copy 
when the bulk of inquiries come. 
FREDERICK SEID. 


HE studies that have been made 

of the pulling power of adver- 
tisements indicate that the adver- 
tiser can expect about half the 
returns in the first month after 
the publication of a magazine in the 
case of monthly magazines and the 
first week after publication in the 
case of weekly magazines. 

About 20 per cent of the returns 
come in during the second month 
or the second week and about 10 


i 
Rochester Club Elects 


The Women’s Ad Club of Rochester, 
’. Y., has elected the following new 
officers: President, Miss Madelyn H. 
Sullivan; vice-presidents, Miss Mae 
Damon and Miss Kathleen M. Zapf; 
treasurer, Miss Esther Heinrich; _re- 
cording secretary, Miss Dorothy Milne, 
and, corresponding secretary, Mrs 
iriel Stewart. 
. . . 


Names Moser & Cotins 

The Stage Eapice Feed Mills, Inc., 
Waverly, N. Y., has appointed the 
Utica, N. Y., office of Moser & Cotins, 
Inc., advertising agency, to handle its 
advertising account. Farm papers will 


be used. 
a > . 


Transferred by Erwin, Wasey 


Mac Campbell, formerly space buyer 
and more recently account executive in 
the San Francisco office of Erwin, 
Wasey & Company, has been transferred 
to the Los Angeles office. 

-_ . . 
New Cincinnati Service 

The Stipek Advertising Company, Cin- 
cinnati, has been incorporated by Alva 
C. Stiver, R. Edward Tepe and John A. 


Kiely. 
eee 


Appoints Ronalds Agency 
The Barrett Company, Ltd., Montreal, 
roofing materials, has appointed the 


Ronalds Advertising Agency, Ltd., of 
that city, to handle its advertising. 


Inquiries 


per cent during the third month or 
third week. The replies dribble off 
to between 134 and 2 per cent dur- 
ing the seventh month or week 
with about 10 per cent of the re- 
turns coming in after the seventh 
month or week. Of course this last 
10 per cent comes in slowly and 
on some occasions returns continue 
for years after publication. 

Printers’ InK has described sev- 
eral cases where returns have come 
in twenty or thirty years or more 
after an advertisement was pub- 
lished. These of course are freak 
cases. 

In his study, “An Analysis of 
5,000,000 Inquiries,’ Dr. Daniel 
Starch says that advertisements 
bring traceable returns for at least 
seven months in the case of 
monthly magazines, or for at least 
seven weeks in the case of weekly 
magazines. 


a 


Campaign for Texas Oranges 


The citrus industry of the Rio Grande 
Valley of Texas, as represented by a 
group of growers’ and shippers’ associa- 
tions, has appointed the Jay H. Skinner 
Advertising Agency, Houston, to place 
a campaign on Texas Valencia oranges. 
Newspapers, radio and dealer helps will 


be used. 
. 7 . 


Has Liquor Account 

Louis M. Elliman and Company, New 
York, liquor importers, have ._ 7 
the Simons-Michelson Compan: roit 
to handle their advertising. 


t ewspapers 
are being used in the Middle West for 
the present. 


Cockfield, Bank Director 


H. R. Cockfield, president of Cock- 
field, Brown & Company, Ltd., Mon- 
treal, advertising agency, has been 
elected to the directorate of the Eastern 
Trust Company, Halifax, N. S 

. . . 


Opens Atlanta Office 

Kansas-Missouri Markets & News- 
papers, Inc., has opened an office in the 
Chamber of Commerce Building, Atlanta, 
under the supervision of Richard 
Kenderick. 


a 7 . 
Joins “Polo” 
Otis P. Williams, has joined the ad- 
vertising staff of Polo, New York. For 


the last five years he has been New 
York representative for Textile World. 











says his Massachusetts Man — 




















Were pretty conservative folk | 
.--Some think we're too blamed | 
cautious. . because we don't hold 
ith people thats easy excited.. + 
Say An empty seiner doesn't spell 
calamity to us...and when a 
banker makes port 
holdfull of haddock or 
cod we don't start shouting 
prosperity . .. But from what 
Isee,times are looking up in New 
England. Drummers from the 
city are up here regular - that is + 
the smart ones. Hands are etting 
a day’ work and the New Haven 
trains are rolling all night . Looks 
like double rations of apple pie 
for breakfast before ong 
At least I think so.- - 


Large photo- 
graphs and bold 
type characterize 
this salty, collo- 
quial series 


witha 


New Haven Road Advertises 
New England 


Copy Has Down-East Tang 


URRENT advertising plans of 

The New Haven Railroad are 
built around the idea of stressing 
New England’s individuality to in- 
crease passenger traffic. This sec- 
tion of the country, the railroad 
believes, has a definite character, 
which should appeal to visitors if 
pictured properly in advertising. 

The answer to the problem of 
how to dramatize this individual- 
ity in advertising has been found 
by avoiding conventional objective 
descriptions and by adopting a sub- 
jective interpretation—through the 
eyes of typical New England char- 
acters associated with its major 
attractions. The result is a salty, 
colloquial campaign that smacks 
of the real New England. 

This theme developed from a 
suggestion made by one of the 
officials of the road who thought 
that the sailing attractions of New 
England might be interestingly fea- 
tured in an advertisement built 








around Captain Ben Pine, famous 
Gloucester racing skipper. This 
suggestion was followed and last 
year Mr. Pine described sailing in 
an advertisement headed: “Drop 
anchor and mug up in New En- 
gland’s protected waters.” 

As an off-shoot of this series 
the railroad recently adapted an 
advertisement built along the same 
idea featuring the “Montrealer” 
train in which a drawing of a larg 
snowman was used, the snowman 
speaking the copy which told of 
the winter sports attractions of 
Canada. 

While the theme of this adver 
tising is to play up New England 
the railroad works in some selling 
copy for itself in what otherwis 
is in the nature of an altruistic 
campaign featuring the territory 
through which it runs. Services 
and features of the road are played 
up in a separate series of advertis 
ments. 
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COTTON GROWERS ADD MILLIONS 
of Dollars TO THEIR 1934 INCOME 








price of cotton! 


Cotton growers will receive $50,000,000 in bene- 
fit payments this spring—and $130,000,000 dur- 
ing 1934—for again adjusting cotton production 
more nearly to demand. But think of the many 
more millions added to their 1934 cotton in- 
come by thus insuring continued increases in the 
















—and PROGRESSIVE FARMER Adds 
to Its Distinctive Gains and Service. 


Our March issue adds new names to our list 
of distinguished advertisers and to our dis- 
tinctive record of linage gain—20,000 more 
lines commercial first quarter of 1934 than 


first quarter of 1933! 


And look, too, at the nationally-famous contrib- 
utors who make this editorially one of the most 
distinguished magazines ever issued in the South: 


Octavus Roy Cohen 


writes exclusively for this issue 
a beautiful love story—‘“‘one of 
my favorites of all that I have 
ever written,” he tells us. Don’t 
miss it! 


George M. Rommell 


Agricultural Engineer of the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority, de- 
scribes this amazing Southern 
development. 


Senator Josiah W. Bailey 
gives a pen picture of spring- 
time in Dixie Land. 


Take This March Issue Home With You! 


Edwin Markham 


famous American poet, sends a 
notable message to Southern farm 


boys. 

Cully A. Cobb 
now absent on leave from our 
Editorial Staff as Chief of the 
Nation’s Cotton Production Ad- 
ministration, briefly reports prog- 


“: Phillips Russell 


one of America’s most famous 
biographers, defends the too often 
libeled swamps of his native 
ixie. 





Progressive Farmer 


THE SOUTH’S LEADING FARM-AND-HOME MAGAZINE 


BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 
RALEIGH, N.C. MEMPHIS, TENN. DALLAS, TEXAS 
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HOSTS 
reasons.. 


Fashion—Society—Smart Homes—these are the three basic interests 
of the class paper field. In THE STUYVESANT Group are three distin- 
guished publications devoted to each of these fields respectively and 
serving more than 200,000 (ABC) families of active wealth and pur- 
chasing power. To advertisers of quality merchandise seeking the 
most direct and economical coverage of this super quality market 
THE STUYVESANT Group offers sound reader-interest value. For adver- 
tising schedules used within a year discounts run as high as 25%. 


Harper’s Bazaar Town & Country 


House Beautiful "i"? Home & Field 


THE STUYVESANT GROUP 


Laurence A. Weaver Director Group Sales 


572 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
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Status of Liquor Advertising 
in the States 





Survey Analyzes Sales and Legal Aspects of Market 


A® of February 13, twenty-four 
States mean no more to the 
distillers as a legal market for 
their products than they did be- 
fore repeal. 

This is one of the many impor- 
tant aspects of the selling and ad- 
vertising of liquor shown in a 
survey published by the Rodney E. 
Boone Organization which reviews 
the legislative picture State by 
State and market by market as a 
part of a study titled “A Study 
of Sales Opportunities for Manu- 
facturers and Distributors of 
Spirituous Liquors.” 

The study sifts the country into 
degrees or weights of various mar- 
kets in terms of their sales op- 
portunities as affected by market- 
ing factors, wet or dry sentiment, 
and legislative advantages or dis- 
advantages. It suggests a basis 
for the establishment of quotas by 
trading areas. It shows also under 
what conditions liquors may be 
sold and distributed in these areas. 

The tabulation which follows is 
based on material from that part 
of the study dealing with legisla- 
tive differences among States. 


The States in Group A as listed 
are those where legislation legal- 
izing sale and advertising of liquor 
has been passed as of February 13. 

The B Group lists States which 
voted for repeal but in which 
statutory Prohibition still exists. 
The sentiment of these States is 
wet, however, and removal of re- 
strictions is imminent. The Vir- 
ginia legislature has passed its 
liquor law and the State will be- 
come officially wet on March 15. 

States in the C Group are those 
which voted for national repeal but 
have either State statutory or con- 
stitutional Prohibition or both. The 
action of these States toward re- 
moval of these restrictions is not 
predictable or is scheduled too long 
hence to affect the immediate mar- 
keting of liquor. 

The States in the D Group did 
not have to vote on national re- 
peal. All have State statutory or 
constitutional Prohibition or both. 
No legislative action toward re- 
pealing restrictions in this group 
is scheduled for early considera- 
tion. 

The two States named in the 





A 
Allow Sale 





Status State Control Advertising 
Washington ......... Wet Adopted, Local Option Yes 
Quant a aaddx 400s ws = Adopted Yes 
Colton. 5 sas sn ten vs “ Adopted Yes ’ 
ee ee eee = Adopted County Option 
MOE nce o00s0eae ” Adopted County Option 
OE ini cas annie “ Adopted No 
a rare oe Adopted Yes 
New Mexico ....... - Adopted Local Option 
WR icc dd eeee “a Adopted, Local Option Yes 
LOUD 0.10 ve ¥es es ™ Pen ing Yes 
ee reer ere = Adopted, County Option Yes 
OM Eee eee o Adopted, Local Option Yes 
8 RR Be oe Adopted, Local Option Yes 
SS 4 Adopted Yes 
Ow TE aideecestind . Temporary Control in Force Local Option 
Pennsylvania ........ - Adopted Yes 
New Jersey .......... 3 Adopted Yes 
MATYE wcccedss ees we Adopted Yes 
ORI ni cenit dik 6% = Adopted Yes 
Massachusetts ....... * Permanent Control Adopted Local Option 
Rhode Island ........ - Adopted Local Option 
Connecticut .......... " Adopted Local Option 
— (oie = Adopted 
MinnegOR. sserssse0e - Adopted No law against 
District of Columbia. . - Adopted Yes 
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B 
Acting to Modify 














Laws Status State Control Advertising 
ON re Dry No law against 
Virginia - Pending No 
Prohibition in Effect Status Advertising 
Idaho waded Dry No 
eee ee “255 No 
NS eres : No law against 
sea hie eae a : No 
I as en ° No law against 
ON Sree ore * No law against 
DEED 5 wee ceubene ‘ No law against 
SS re <i No 
West Virginia... . . No 
ac RSE aa ‘ No 
DT ‘ccertvinut canon “ No 
NN ee ee ld aled t , No law against 
New Hampshire...... No law against 
D 
No Vote on Repeal Status Advertising 
North Dakota........ Dry No 
South Dakota........ va No 
oS eee ¥ No 
ET pdvichve wn ke " No law against 
DD cv ceasesee : No 
EN Te si No 
Dt sdcctannasenee - No 
E 
Rejected Repeal Status Advertising 
North Carolina....... Dry No 
South Carolina....... ” No 





E Group rejected national repeal. 

The study contains reference ma- 
terial concerning exceptions to 
various forms of media although 
advertising itself is not prohibited. 
Among the exceptions listed are: 

New York—only painted signs 
restricted to approved locations. 

Ohio—National liquor advertise- 
ments must not name any retail or 
wholesale outlet handling the prod- 
uct in Ohio. 


+ 


Ahrens Organizes Affiliate 

The Ahrens Publishing Company, Inc., 
New York, has organized an affiliate 
company under the name of Hotel 
World-Review Brokerage, Inc., to pro- 
vide hotel owners, operators and lessees, 
a specialized service in the negotiation 
of leases, sales, re-organizations and 
financing. William P. Haskell has been 
appointed president and general man- 
ager. He formerly was with Butler- 
Baldwin, Inc. 

- . . 

Joins Free & Sleininger 

A. E. Joscelyn has become associated 
with the New York office of Free & 
Sleininger, Inc., radio station representa- 
tive, in a contact and sales capacity. 





Delaware—Newspaper, maga- 
zine and radio advertising per- 
missible throughout State. Out- 
door display permissible only in 
Wilmington but can be prohibited 
through local ordinance. 

District of Columbia—Outdoor 
advertising prohibited. 

Minnesota, Tennessee, Arkansas, 
New Hampshire, Vermont: Have 
no laws against advertising but 
solicitation of orders is forbidden. 


+ + 


Two Canadian Campaigns 


Hygiene Products, Ltd., Montreal, has 
appointed J. J. Gibbons, Ltd., of_that 
city, to direct its advertising. Farm 
Eee will be used to advertise Sheep 
Jip, Stock Spray, etc. This agency will 
also shortly release a campaign for 
Rubinovich & Haskell, Ltd., Montreal, 
on British Buttner pipes. Magazines will 
be used. 

* . + 


Iler with Vickers & Benson 


A. C. Iler has joined Vickers & Ber 
son, Ltd., advertising agency of Montreal 
and Toronto, as an account executive 
He has been publicity director of Dis 
tillers Corporation, Ltd. 
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IN FEBRUARY 1934 OVER FEBRUARY 1933 


15.6% in. »» 


RETAIL DISPLAY 


THE EVENING SUN-TELEGRAPH 


GAINED 78,102 Lines 
— OR 
26,850 Lines MORE 


(or 52.4% more) 


THAN THE GAIN OF THE OTHER 
PITTSBURGH EVENING NEWSPAPER 





























Figures by Media Records, Inc. 


The Pittsburgh 
EVENING SUN-TELEGRAPH 
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The U. S. Census for 
1930 gives the following 
figures on _ single-family 
dwellings for the three 
largest cities in America. 


PHILADELPHIA ... 


eee eee eee 





America’s Great Home Center 


364,457 














Only 2.3% of the dwellings are 


three-or-more-family dwellings 
according to U, S. Census, 1930. 


This home, and the apartment house at the 
left, are drawn to scale to illustrate the 
relative size of the home market and the 
apartment house market in Philadelphia. 
91.6% of all dwellings in Philadelphia are 
single-family homes. (U. S. Census, 1930.) 


All the janitors in Philadelphia 


laid end to end 
would reach practically nowhere 


There is an unwritten slogan 
in Philadelphia that has inspired 
most of her people . . . “Sky- 
scrapers for Business, but a 
Home to live in.” 

Philadelphia has spread out, 
instead of building up; spread 
out into the broad acres which 
surrounded Penn’s original town; 
spread out into that strange para- 
dox of a great metropolitan 
market in which 91.6% of the 
dwellings are single-family homes. 

Philadelphia has 70,000 more 
individual homes than New York 
City, which has three times the 


population. And 155,000 more 
individual homes than Chicago, 
which has one million and a half 
more people. 

Nowhere else in America has 
the art of home living been 
developed to such an _ extent. 
Generations have bred the home 
instinct into this people, until 
home interests dominate, and 
home needs get the lion’s share 
of family incomes. 

If you have a better home 
heating plant, an improved wash- 
ing machine, a new convenience 
for the kitchen—or any product 


THe PHILADELPHIA 


ROBERT McLEAN, President 


NEW YORK 247 PARK AVE. 
© 1934, Bulletin Co. 


CHICAGO 333 N. MICHIGAN AVE, 


BOSTON 
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that will add to the comfort of 
home living—bring it to Philadel- 
phia, the greatest home proving 
ground of all! 

A great home newspaper is 
ready to carry the news of your 
product into nearly every home 
in Philadelphia and suburbs. 

The Philadelphia Bulletin is 
great in size and broad in in- 
fuence because Philadelphians 
have made it so. Their interests 
have shaped its policies. Their 
co-operation has molded its 
editorial program. 
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“Nearly Everybody Reads The Bulletin” 


A Reading Interest Survey conducted in the 
h Philadelphia Trading Area by the American 
r Home FAssociation of Advertising Agencies shows a to 
ed wash- wide preference for The Bulletin in all impor- 
venience Brant income groups. In the $10,000-a-year-and- 
product fover group 82.2% read The Bulletin. 


INK 





—until more than half a mil- 
lion copies daily is the measure 
of their reading interest. 

Tell your story to this great 
home audience through The 
Bulletin — the newspaper nearly 
everybody in Philadelphia reads. 


Note to budget makers: Phila- 
delphia is the most economical 
of all markets to reach. One 
newspaper does a thorough ad- 
vertising job. And its advertis- 
ing cost is one of the lowest 
among all newspapers in America. 


Again in 1933, 
National Advertisers 
recognized the im- 
portance of this great 
Home Market 


In 1933, as in 1932, 
the Philadelphia 
Bulletin carried more 
National Advertising 
than any other six- 
day newspaper in 
America. (The 
Bulletin prints no 
Sunday issue). 1468 
national advertisers 
and 316 advertising 
agencies contributed 
this impressive 
recognition of Phil- 
adelphia’s Home 
Market. 


IAJEVENING BULLETIN 





BOSTON [8755 BOYLSTON ST. 








DETROIT 321 LAFAYETTE BLVD. 


WILLIAM L. McLEAN, Jr., Vice-President & Treasurer 


SAN FRANCISCO 5 THIRD ST. 








Packaging Conference 


Ts program has been com- 
pleted for the consumer mar- 
keting conference which will be 
held in conjunction with the an- 
nual packaging, packing and ship- 
ping exposition to be held at the 
Hotel Astor, New York, from 
March 13 to 16. 

On March 13, speakers will be: 
C. M. Bonnell, Jr., editor, Bonnell 
Publications, “The Value of Spe- 
cial Studies in Packing and Ship- 
ping’; Edward Dahill, American 
Railway Association, “Effective 
Packing for Distribution”; J. 
Watkins, Brunt & Company, “New 
Developments in the Packing and 
Shipping Field.” 

On March 14, Dr. L. V. Burton, 
editor, Food Industries, will talk 
on the Copeland Bill, and Arthur 
S. Allen, on “From Letterhead to 
Freight Car.” At least twenty 


— 


Ayer Organizes Canadian 
Subsidiary 

Organization of N. W. Ayer & Son of 
Canada, Ltd., with offices in Montreal, 
has been announced by Adam Kessler, 
Jr., vice-president of N. W. Ayer & Son, 
Inc. Offices in the Sun Life Building 
will be opened March 19. 

“The Dominion company has _ been 
organized,” Mr. Kessler said, “to be 
staffed and managed by Canadians solely 
in the interest of Canadian business. 
Our Montreal office will have the same 
personnel to offer a complete adver- 
tising service just as do our offices in 
England, Brazil, and Argentina.” 

eee 


Appoints Brinckerhoff 

The Carpenter Company, division of 
Drug Store Brands, Inc., Detroit, has 
appointed Brinckerhoff, Inc., Chicago, as 


its agency. Plans call for the use of 
newspapers, drug trade publications and 


direct mail. 
ee 


Joins Kansas City Agency 
H. O. Ash, formerly with the Pro- 
tected Milk Products Company, Kansas 
City, Mo., has joined the Murrel Crump 
Advertising Company, of that city, as 
vice-president and sales manager. 
e . * 


Kromnacker with Mears 


E. E. Kromnacker has joined Morti- 
mer W. Mears, Inc., St. Louis adver- 
tising agency, as production manager. 
He was recently with the H. Trapp 
Advertising Agency, also of St. Louis. 


76 


packaging experts are scheduled to 
participate in a packaging clinic 
which will be followed by a lunch- 
eon at which award will be made 
to the winner in the Irwin D 
Wolf package competition. 

On March 15, speakers will be: 
C. R. Miller, Eli Lilly & Company, 
“Packaging Lilly Products” ; Frank 
Carson, Canada Dry Ginger Ale 
Inc., “Promotion and Advertising 
of Canada Dry Products”; fol- 
lowed by a further session devoted 
to analysis of unit packages. 

On March 16, speakers will be 
Dr. Robert S. Lynd, “The New 
Deal Consumer”; Kenneth Collins, 
Gimbel Bros., “The Changed Out- 
look for Advertising under the 
New Deal,” and Dr. Paul H. Nys- 
trom, Columbia University, “Meet- 
ing the Government and the Com- 
petitor Half-Way.” 


— 


Inglis Joins Bosworth- 
Advance 


Tom Inglis, at one time partner of the 
former firm of Collins & Inglis, Inc., 
Chicago, has joined the Bosworth-Ad 
vance Electrotype Company, of | that 
city, in a sales capacity. : 

. - . 


Eberhard with Dodge 
Corporation 


Ernest Eberhard is now with the 

W. Dodge Corporation, New York 
He was formerly with “Your” Magazin 
and American Architect. 


Montreal Agency Appointed 


The J. M. Stobo Company, Ltd 
Quebec, ‘‘All-Step’’ shoes, has appointed 
the James Fisher Advertising Agency, 
Montreal, to direct a newspaper adver 
tising campaign. 

e - 


Erwin, Wasey Transfers Chance 


Frank Chance, for the last four years 
associated with the Chicago office of 
Erwin, Wasey & Company, has joined 
the New York staff in an executive 
capacity. 


Circulation Group to Meet 

_The spring convention of the Ohi 
Circulation Managers’ Association will 
be held April 11 and 12 at the Nether 
land Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati. 
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Forty-seven Years of Selling 
by Mail 


Highlights on the Business of R. M. Kellogg Company 


Based on an Interview by Frank H. Meeks with 
S. F. Beatty 


Secretary and Treasurer, R. M. Kellogg Company 


HE essential elements of mail- 

order selling are few in num- 
ber, but many concerns have found 
them to be elusive. Given a good 
product, the right price and ade- 
quate advertising, it would seem— 
and has seemed—that success 
would be assured. It is the very 
simplicity of the thing that is so 
apt to mark a campaign for failure. 

Therefore, an outline of the ex- 
periences of a company that has 
found out how to sell by mail, will 
prove interesting and often valu- 
able to other mail-order sellers. 
When those experiences stretch 
over almost a half century of time, 
the record of success and failure, 
trial and error, is significant. 

That’s why I asked S. F. Beatty, 
secretary and treasurer of the 
R. M. Kellogg Company, Three 
Rivers, Michigan, to relate his com- 
pany’s experiences—ranging from 
a brief account of the founder of 
the company, to the value of color 
in mail-order advertising, the value 
of pre-testing, and the length of 
time a name should remain on the 
mailing list. 

Russell M. Kellogg was an old 
Civil War army captain who de- 
cided to capitalize on his hobby— 
selective breeding with the object 
of racial improvement as applied 
to plants. “He always fascinated 
me as a boy,” says Mr. Beatty, 
“because he was a soldier. I can 
remember well how he applied 
soldier tactics to the managing of 
his farm. For example, his field 
force was called a field brigade. 
Each morning the men were lined 
up in military formation and roll 
was called in military manner. At 
the end of the day the same thing 
was done and the men were dis- 
missed in military manner.” 


Originally Mr. Kellogg started 
in business growing strawberry 
plants and other small-fruit plants. 
This was back in 1887 and he 
started advertising at that time. 
Before long he saw the possibili- 
ties of growing strawberry plants 
alone and specializing in one line, 
so he discarded all other small- 
fruit plants. The business was 
brand new. Others may have been 
engaged in growing strawberry 
plants only, but they did not ad- 
vertise and were practically un- 
known. 


An Early Customer Now 
Heads the Firm 


The present head of the com- 
pany is F, E. Beatty, who became 
one of Mr. Kellogg’s first custom- 
ers. In speaking of his father 
S. F. Beatty says: “He had de- 
cided that there was a real oppor- 
tunity to make money out of straw- 
berry growing. He became so en- 
thusiastic, in fact, that he made 
several visits to the Kellogg farm 
and the two built up a close friend- 
ship. Mr. Kellogg later hired my 
father to manage the business and 
when Mr. Kellogg died my father 
made arrangements to purchase it. 
That was in 1905. 

“Then probably 5,000 orders was 
a good year’s business, but this 
number has increased steadily from 
year to year. In 1933 it was nearly 
seven times that amount in spite of 
increasing and doubly increasing 
competition. 

“The best indication of my 
father’s personality is given in a 
piece of copy he wrote back in 
1926 for a full-page advertisement : 


Most of you Rural New Yorker 
readers are farmers and am a 
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farmer and so this is going to be a 
farmer to farmer chat. I was born 
and raised on the farm and am 
still living and working on my 400 
acre farm. Have done everything 
from plowing to harvesting; carried 
sheaves and shocked grain bare- 
footed, hauled manure, built rail- 
fence, chopped wood, made apple 
butter, grew corn, fattened hogs and 
butchered and “raised cane” and 
made sorghum molasses. Now, I am 
growing berries and making money 
instead of making molasses. 

I began growing berries in Indiana 
30 years ago. Didn’t make much 
money because I didn’t know the 
trick. R. M. Kellogg was a berry 
expert and was making a lot of 
money. He knew how to produce 
heavy fruiting plants and how to 
produce big crops. He was getting 
old and so he gave me the secret of 
his big crops and big profits. It 
didn’t take me long to learn that the 
biggest part of Kellogg’s secret of 
big crops was in the fruitfulness of 
his plants. 


“That advertisement was one of 
the best pulling advertisements we 
ever ran. I firmly believe that 
this was due to the sincerity of the 
copy and the fact that he was talk- 
ing his prospects’ own language.” 

Mr. Kellogg proved that a mail- 
order business could be built and 
could survive for many years on a 
single specialty. But at the pres- 
ent time the company has added 
many other plants and bulbs. 

“Until a few years ago,” com- 
ments Mr. Beatty, “the business 
remained entirely strawberry plants 
and even as late as five or six 
years ago whenever we introduced 
a new plant or bulb it was without 
any idea whatever of its crowding 
out or affecting the strawberry 
business. The reign of straw- 
berries was never even slightly 
threatened until flowers and shrub- 
bery came in. Once these got a 
foothold they became so fascinat- 
ing that they simply could not be 
resisted. Gradually they have come 
to the top like so much cream, un- 
til they are now a big part of our 
business.” 

“You know, Mr. Beatty,” I inter- 
jected, “the problems that all mail- 
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order people have to cope with. 
Won't you talk freely of your ex- 
periences and views in. handling 
these fundamentals of direct-by- 
mail selling?” 

“Well,” replied Mr. Beatty, “we 
have 400,000 names on our mailing 
list. This list has been built en- 
tirely through advertising in mag- 
azines. These names include both 
active and inactive customers. We 
add anywhere between 50,000 and 
100,000 names a year and discard 
about the same amount. We keep 
a name on our list as long as it is 
profitable. When a customer orders 
from us we put his name on the list, 
but if he fails to order for two or 
three years running, we take it for 
granted that he is no longer in- 
terested. 


No Set Advertising 
Appropriation 

“The major part of our adver- 
tising appropriation is spent in 
farm papers and those publications 
having a large circulation among 
flower lovers. We have no set 
advertising appropriation. It varies 
a whole lot from year to year. We 
have spent as little as $3,000 in 
magazines and we have spent as 
much as $45,000. The amount that 
can be spent profitably seems to be 
limited on account of the fact that 
we must do all our advertising in 
a very short period of time. Of 
course, we spend a great deal more 
on our catalogs, literature and 
postage. 

“The relation between advertis- 
ing costs and sales varies a whole 
lot from year to year and seems to 
depend upon business conditions. I 
have on several occasions taken 
business charts that can be found 
from time to time in many business 
magazines and compared these 
with the ups and downs in our 
business. Almost without excep- 
tion the hills and valleys come in 
the same places. 

“For the last several years we 
have found that folders and other 
illustrated material are much more 
profitable than letters. We have 
not kept any comparative checks 
on this but those letters we did 
send out did not even produce so 
much of a ripple as a pebble would 
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if dropped into the ocean. This 
may, of course, prove that our 
letters were wrong, rather than 
that letters do not pay. 

“In general we seem to find that 
some items featured in our cata- 
logs pull just as well in black and 
white as in color. Color seems to 
pay exceedingly well when applied 
in the right place, but the difficulty 
seems to be in applying it in the 
right place. In spite of all the 
uncertainty we have experienced in 
the use of color, my personal opin- 
ion is that color is more valuable 
than black and white if judiciously 
used and by that I mean that a 
man must use some kind of horse 
sense on the subject. 

“I think that nobody realizes 
the value of making tests and ex- 
periments in mail-order work more 
than I do. Yet this simple fact 
remains which prevents a firm of 
our size from making too many: 
To make a really worth-while com- 
parative check, one must keep very 
close to records and stand high 
mailing costs per unit and count on 
usually at least one side of the test 
being.unprofitable; so that in the 
end if a large number of tests 
were made in order to obtain all 
the information we would like to 
have, the results would be very 
expensive. And so we make only 
a limited number each year, con- 
tenting ourselves with relying upon 
established practice for the balance 
of our judgment. 

— 
Death of G. J. Palmer 


Gough J. Palmer, vice-president and 
business manager of the Houston, Tex., 
Chronicle, died at that city on March 4, 
aged sixty-three. He had been with the 
Chronicle since 1924 and, before that, 
had been with the former Houston Post 
for thirty years. 

. . . 
New Family Magazine 

National Family Maga: ine, a new pub- 
lication, will make its initial appearance 
in the early spring, according to its 
publisher, National Family Magazine 
Corporation, Washington, D. C. It will 
be a monthly. 

. . . 


Advanced by Grombach 


Chester R. Miller has been placed in 
charge of the production department of 
Jean V. Grombach, Inc., New York, 
producer of radio programs. 
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“Perhaps,” continued Mr. Beatty, 
“you have noticed that our plants 
and bulbs are all priced in round 
figures. In recent years we have 
followed this practice on the theory 
that people are economizing all 
they can and, therefore, do not 
like to spend 5 cents, 8 cents, or 
10 cents that a small money order 
costs, or the small fee a bank 
usually charges for cashing checks. 
Therefore, we are using round 
figures so that they can simply en- 
close a dollar bill or two dollar 
bills with their letters. A very 
substantial percentage of our or- 
ders do come in in just that way. 
Later on, as business conditions 
improve, we will possibly go back 
to the odd form of pricing. 

“T handle all the advertising and 
like to do most of the work my- 
self. I like to lay out and write 
my own literature and plan my 
own campaigns. Then I usually 
present them to the agency for ad- 
vice and criticism. It seems to me 
that I can keep in much closer 
contact with things this way than 
if I leave it to somebody else. This 
year I have done practically all 
the work on our entire advertising 
campaign and if at the end of the 
season our books show a_ sub- 
stantial profit, then perhaps we can 
say that I’m a successful adver- 
tising man. If on the other hand 
the books should balance on the 
wrong side—well, one can always 
blame the depression.” 

+ 
Has China Account 

The Salem China Company, Salem, 
Ohio, has placed its advertising account 
with the Cleveland office of Fuller & 
Smith & Ross, Cleveland. Magazines, 
newspapers, direct mail and an intensi- 
fied dealer merchandising plan _ will 
feature the campaign now being prepared. 

. . . 
Kirby with Betts & Mumpeton 


Theodore Kirby, formerly sales man- 
ager of Thinc Products, Inc., New York, 
is now with Betts & Mumpeton, New 
York, manufacturer of Finesse, as sales 
manager. 

. . 7 


Appoints Donahue & Coe 


The General Register Corporation, New 
York, ticket machines, has appointed 
Donahue & Coe, New York agency, to 
handle its advertising. Business papers 
will be used. 
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THE COST ops 


‘ou KNoOw about the Starch reports of course. You 

have heard about his group of trained investiga- 
tors who, for the past two years, have been determining 
through personal interviews to just what extent mag- 
azine advertising is ‘‘seen’’ and “‘read."’ It is perhaps 
unnecessary to state that to date they have conducted 
over 100,000 personal interviews covering over 200,000 
copies of thirteen leading magazines, or to mention 
that they sit right down with a person who claims to 
have read a magazine and go over it page by page, 
noting the advertisements ‘‘seen’’and *‘remembered."’ 


From this gigantic and impersonal investigation, 
new facts have emerged. There is a difference in *‘ad- 
vertising visibility’’ in the different magazines. 


Based upon this painstakingly accumulated mass of 
data, Dr. Starch has worked out the actual and relative 
costs not of the advertisements printed, but of those 
“‘seen."” The chart showing the cost of visibility in 
the women’s magazines is reproduced here. 


Note that the trend in cost of visibility in women’s 
magazines is sharply downward. 


Note that, contrary to recently published claims, 
unusual changes in physical make-up have had no 
perceptible effect in increasing visibility. 

Note particularly, the position of Delineator. The 
reason? Delineator is read by women from twenty to 
fifty —the second-score-and-ten. It is planned for them, 
edited for them, read by them. These women are 
alert, active, keen. They ‘‘read’’ advertisements. 





Send for further details on Delineator. 


o> & | 


EARLE R. MacAUSLAND, ADVERTISING DIRECTOM®AYE 
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Cost for Visibility per 
1,000 Women Readers 
in Six Leading 


Women’s Magazines 
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Independent Grocers Are in 
Strong Position 


Came through Depression Better Than Chains 


For a number of perfectly good 
reasons the much predicted de- 
mise of the independent retailer 
seems to have been permanently 
postponed. 

The rapid rise of the chain store 
in the early ’20’s appeared to many 
business men a definite indication 
that mass retailing was to be the 
eventual form of selling merchan- 
dise in this country. As the chains 
grew and flourished, it was difficult 
to see just how the independent 
was going to meet the tremendous 
advantages inherent in chain dis- 
tribution. At the period of the 
chain’s greatest growth business as 
a whole had not had a chance to 
see that many of the apparent ad- 
vantages of mass retailing were in 
practice grave disadvantages. 

Furthermore, those who were 
most pessimistic about the future 
of the independent based their 
pessimism on the surprising as- 
sumption that the smart indepen- 
dent was going to sit down and see 
his business taken from him with- 
out doing much about it. It should 
have been and was obvious to many 
that many of the things the chains 
were doing to increase sales could 
be applied just as easily by the 
independent. The idea of mass buy- 
ing power, however, overshadowed 
every other consideration. 

Actually, of course, the inde- 
pendents were not idle. Supported 
in many cases vigorously by the 
trade press and also by the more 
progressive wholesalers, the inde- 
pendents began to take mass re- 
tailing apart to determine just 
what made it go. 

They found, for instance, that 
store arrangement in itself was a 
tremendously important factor in 
the chain’s growth. They discov- 
ered new facts about store loca- 
tion. They learned that their long- 
cherished ideas of display were 
mostly wrong. In the grocery field, 
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for instance, they discovered that 
they had been overemphasizing the 
value of their windows and under- 
emphasizing that of their counters, 
They studied traffic flow outside 
the store and inside. 

They discovered that mass buy- 
ing power was in many cases highly 
overrated. The smaller indepen- 
dents learned that by banding to- 
gether in voluntary chains and re- 
tailer-owned wholesale groups they 
could get about all the mass buying 
advantages that even the largest 
chains were able to obtain. The 
larger independents knew that with 
a majority of products they bought 
they could buy in large enough 
quantities to get most of the dis- 
counts that were given the chains. 

Of course, the independents suf- 
fered and always will suffer from 
the disadvantages of being unable 
to obtain certain inside discounts, 
advertising allowances and other 
hidden benefits. However, a number 
of the flagrant types of chiseling 
are being eliminated rapidly with 
the aid of the Government. 


Some Startling Facts in 
the Grocery Field 


In the grocery field the inde- 
pendents have met the impact of a 
tremendous depression and have 
come out with colors flying. As a 
matter of fact, an investigation 
just completed by The Progressiv 
Grocer and described by Carl W. 
Dipman, editor of that magazine, 
in its March issue indicates some 
rather startling facts. Mr. Dipman 
says: 

“Independent food stores showed 
an average better performance in 
1933 than did chain stores. 

“The dollar volume of grocery 
and combination store sales, in- 
cluding both chains and indepen- 
dents, declined approximately 4 per 
cent in 1933 as compared with 1932. 

“The dollar yolume of indepen- 
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dent grocery and combination stores 
declined approximately 3 per cent 
in 1933 under the 1932 volume. 
Chain-store sales declined approx- 
imately 6 per cent. 

“The decline of dollar volume of 
both chains and independents is 
partially accounted for by the aver- 
age lower level of retail prices of 
235 per cent in 1933 as compared 
with 1932. 

“The total volume of foods ex- 
pressed in terms of tonnage prob- 
ably declined slightly in 1933 below 
the level of 1932—but very slightly. 
Independent merchants held their 
tonnage, while chain stores suffered 
a slight loss in tonnage.” 


Why Independents 
Showed Up Well 


In his article, Mr. Dipman ad- 
vances some interesting reasons 
why the independents have made 
such an excellent showing. 

He points out that up to the 
present time recovery has been 
more pronounced in rural sections 
and the independents have bene- 
fited from this because they enjoy 
a larger percentage of rural trade 
than chains. Furthermore, he shows 
that the trend toward the large 
market stores on the part of inde- 
pendents has also affected chains 
in many cities. Many of the new 
markets that have recently opened 
are the super-market variety and 
have acquired a tremendous volume. 
Since these made the same appeal 
to the consumer as the chains they 
naturally took more of their newly 
acquired volume from the chains 
than from the independents. 

“The improved methods of inde- 
pendent wholesale-retail distribu- 
tion have also been a factor,” says 
Mr. Dipman. “With low-margin 
wholesalers now active in almost 
every jobbing market, independent 
grocers have been able, in count- 
less communities, to acquire their 
staple merchandise at prices as 
low, and sometimes lower, than the 
chains can deliver staples to their 
own stores. 

“Better advertising, better mer- 
chandising, better stores and closer 
co-operation between wholesalers 
and retailers have all been factors 
that favored independents in im- 
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proving their competitive situation.” 

It is interesting to study the 
figures compiled by The Progres- 
sive Grocer. These show that inde- 
pendent stores with a volume of 
$50,000 or over have actually shown 
a .7 per cent gain while independent 
stores under $25,000 have shown a 
5.8 per cent loss. Of this develop- 
ment, Mr. Dipman says: 

“The larger stores are improv- 
ing their competitive condition, par- 
ticularly if they handle meats. The 
market with a volume of $35,000 
or more makes many appeals to the 
consumer that the small store can- 
not make. The store with $100,000 
volume or more is still better off. 
Women are attracted to busy stores, 
prosperous stores, active stores. 
Large stores have, as a rule, a 
wider variety of merchandise and 
can better serve all of the food 
marketing demands of the house- 
wife. They have the advantage of 
an atmosphere of life and motion 
and rapid turnover—all powerful 
factors in attracting trade. 

“The smaller store of less than 
$25,000 volume, of course, has its 
place in sparsely settled communi- 
ties, and is thoroughly entrenched, 
but is at a disadvantage in the 
more thickly settled communities.” 


Influence of 
Voluntaries 


In discussing the effect of the 
voluntary chain, he says: 

“Of the 1,492 stores whose com- 
parative sales were studied, 635 
were members of voluntary organ- 
izations. Their average sales were 
$36,688 per store with a decline of 
2.8 per cent as compared with 1932. 
Eight hundred and fifty-seven were 
not members of voluntary organi- 
zations, with average sales of 
$45,008 per store, showing a de- 
cline of .2 per cent in volume. 

“The fact, however, that the non- 
voluntary stores, most of which 
are complete markets, represent 
larger stores, suggests other in- 
fluences that are more potent in 
holding volume than whether a 
store is or is not a member of a 
voluntary organization, hence no 
valid conclusions can be drawn 
from this limited comparison. 

“Voluntary organizations make 
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fate: - the Los Angeles Market 


Consisting of Los Angeles County only, has a 

population of 2,208,492 (nearly 40% of the State). 

Per Cent of California Passenger Cars Registered 41 7 
from the Los Angeles Area..........-+-++-- én e oO 


The Evening Herald and Express 


Los Augeles’ largest Daily Newspaper, both in 
Circulation and in Advertising. Reaches 6 out of 
every 10 families in the City Area and has 95% 
of its great circulation of. 263,563 concentrated in 
Los Angeles and Suburbs. 


fit®:.- the SanFrancisco Market 


Consisting of San Francisco, San Mateo, Marin 
and Sonoma Counties, has a population of 815,669. 


Per Cent of California Passenger Cars Registered 10 7 % 
- 











from the San Francisco Area. .......+-.++++++ 


The Caltl-Bulletin 


The leading Evening Newspaper of San Francisco, 
reaches 65% of the English reading families in the 
City and has its circulation concentrated 93% in 
San Francisco and Suburbs. 


fait®:.- the Oakland Market 


Consisting of Alameda and Contra Costa Counties 
has a population of 553,491 and averages 1.12 cars 


per family. 
Per Cent of California Passenger Cars Registered ~ 6 
from the Oakland Area............-.--: a ae * Oo 


The Post-Enquirer 

Reaches 42% ot the English reading families of 
Greater Oakland and concentrates 96% of its 
circulation in the City and Suburbs. Absolute 


essential to adequate coverage of the Oakland 
Market. 


3 Point Market 


These three great evening newspapers, with a 
combined circulation of 436,162 copies Daily 
offer a particularly intensive coverage of THE 
THREE POINT MARKET. 


National Representatives: PAUL BLOCK AND ASSOCIATES 


NEW YORK DETROIT BOSTON 


CHICAGO 
LOS ANGELES PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO 
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their greatest contribution to mid- 
dle-sized grocers, the large suc- 
cessful markets being able to stand 
on their own. On the other hand, 
the average small unprogressive 
stores are beyond the help of even 
the voluntary organizations. Vol- 
untary organizations are successful 
almost to the extent that they have 
in their membership the upper, mid- 
dle-sized grocers, and to the extent 
that their membership is made up 
of small unprogressive stores, are 
they unsuccessful.” 

The Progressive Grocer survey 
further indicated a definite turn in 
the tide in favor of country gen- 
eral stores in 1933. For several 
years their sales have been declin- 
ing but now with farm prices ad- 
vancing and farm relief pouring 
into the agricultural regions, they 
are sharing in the farmer’s pros- 
perity. 

It is an interesting and significant 
fact that those fields in which the 
independent retailer has been the 
hardest hit have not been highly 
chain-ized. That is, in these fields 
while the independent has suffered 


+ 


Made a Bishop 


The Right Reverend Monsignor Wil- 
liam D. O’Brien, managing editor of 
Extension Magazine, Chicago, as well as 
president of the Extension Society of the 
Catholic Church, which publishes that 
periodical, has been appointed auxiliary 
bishop of the archdiocese of Chicago. 

- oO . 


Appoints Dayton Agency 

The drycleaning division of The Rich- 
ards Chemical Works, Jersey City, N. J., 
has appointed The Parker Advertising 
Company, Dayton, Ohio, to handle its 
business-paper and direct-mail advertis- 
ing. 

. . . 

Names Moss-Chase 

The Morris Plan Company of Buffalo, 
has placed its advertising account with 
The Moss-Chase Company. Radio and 


newspapers are being used. 
* 7 7 


Gets Steamship Advertising 
The Wilson Line, Philadelphia, has 
appointed the Carter-Thomson Company, 
of that city, to direct its advertising 
account. 
eee 


Agency Discontinues 


Morris & Jones, Inc., New York 
advertising agency, has discontinued 
business. 
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from competition from the mail- 
order house and the more or less 
general store, some chains as typi- 
fied by Sears, Roebuck and Mont- 
gomery Ward, he has not had to 
meet important competition from 
chain stores set up very much like 
his own. 

While it is still too early to 
draw any definite conclusions from 
this fact, the experience of the 
grocer and druggist as compared 
to certain other types of inde- 
pendent retailer would seem to 
indicate that the independent, if he 
is alert, can adopt chain merchan- 
dising methods to his own struc- 
ture and thus meet competition. 

It is also too early to determine 
whether conditions in the grocery 
or drug fields are shaking down to 
a more or less stable picture. The 
fact remains, however, that manu- 
facturers in both the food and drug 
field must plan their businesses 
with a thorough understanding that 
for the present and probably for a 
number of years to come the inde- 
pendent will still remain a most 
important factor. 


+ 


Eli Daiches Dead 


Eli Daiches, president of the Thomas 
M. Bowers Advertising Agency, Chicago, 
was mysteriously shot and killed as he 
motored to his office on the morning of 
March 3. Mr. Daiches was elected pres- 
ident of the Bowers agency in 1924. He 
was forty-four years old. 

. 


. : 
With Federated Sales 


The Federated Sales Service, Boston, 
has appointed J. Woods Sweeney as 
New York divisional manager. He for 
merly was assistant manager of the 
New York branch of Servel, Inc. 

. . - 
Meldrum & Fewsmith Appointed 

The Brewing Corporation of America, 
Cleveland, has appointed Meldrum and 
Fewsmith, Inc., its advertising agency. 
Magazines, newspapers, outdoor and ra- 
dio will be used. 


Joins National Studios 


Karl J. Reutter, camera artist, has * 


joined National Studios, Inc., New York, 
photographic advertising, as chief camera 
man. 

eee 


New Account to Chirurg 


The Mon e¢ Machine Company, 
Turner Falls, Mass., has appointed the 
James Thomas Chirurg Company, Bos- 
ton, to handle its direct-mail advertising 
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Foiling Brand Counterfeiter 


Prompt and Stern Measures Are Needed, with Full Measure of 
Justice Meted Out by Courts 


Reynotps Metats Company, Inc. 
New York 


Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Can you furnish me with a bibli- 
ography of any articles which have 
appeared in your publications on the 
subject of the “counterfeiting” or 
imitation of trade-marked articles or 
packages, as regards extent of this 
practice and how it is being met by 
the manufacturers affected? 

F. H. Drexter, 
Sales-Promotion Department. 


T# E counterfeiting of nationally 
advertised products, which be- 
gan severely to bother manufac- 
turers six or seven years ago, 
seems to be as widespread today as 
ever before. Strangely enough the 
condition, which found impetus in 
Prohibition, finds new growth in 
repeal. 

The crook who could make fake 
whiskey labels during Prohibition 
found the speakeasy owner a not- 
too-exacting individual through 
whom to dispose of his wares. 
Liquor labels were easy to counter- 
Tet. 

Today, of course, the liquor 
counterfeiter is not so well off. 
The licensed retailer is not so 
obliging as the shady “speak” 
operator. Nor is the reproduction 
of a Government revenue stamp a 
particularly savory job. Thus other 
types of branded merchandise are 
now particularly shining marks for 
the counterfeiter. Drugs and toilet 
preparations, foods and groceries, 
radiator anti-freeze, watches and 
razor blades are some of the prod- 
ucts that have lately suffered from 
this sincerest form of flattery. 

It is not to be inferred, how- 
ever, that the counterfeiters of 
liquor have altogether disbanded. 
Their efforts are being bent in 
other directions, but a sizable traf- 
fic is still being engaged in. On 


February 21, the Distillers Import- 
ing Corporation, of New York, 
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felt obliged to make a public state- 
ment in respect to Ambassador 
Scotch Whisky and its imitation. 
The advertisement serves notice 
upon “all imitators and counter- 
feiters” of the company’s determin- 
ation to prosecute to the fullest 
extent of the law all attempts to 
sell spurious liquor under the Am- 
bassador name and label. 

According to this advertiser, 
there are many persons who would 
expose themselves to the hazards 
of the law for quick and easy 
profits. 

It is quick and easy profits that 
have induced the counterfeiter to 
graze in other grounds as well. 
Turnover is the answer to quick 
profits and nothing turns so fast 
as advertised, trade-marked mer- 
chandise. The drug field offers 
the most tempting ground. In ad- 
dition to possessing the desired 
attribute of turnover, drugs are 
probably more amenable to price- 
cutting than any other products. 
And price-cutting prepares the 
moral soil for the counterfeiter’s 
seeds, 


Public Seldom Aware 
of Deceit 


The smooth individual who offers 
a standard article at a price that 
will enable a dealer to undersell 
his price-cutting rival around the 
corner is all too often the answer 
to that dealer’s prayer. The dealer 
may not be very inquisitive. So 
long as he is assured of a steady 
source of supply, he may never 
bother to realize he is selling a 
counterfeit. The public is seldom 
aware of the deceit and the manu- 
facturer infringed upon may be 
not a bit wiser himself. 

This, of course, is a strange situa- 
tion, costly in the final analysis to 
both consumer, dealer and pro- 
ducer. Prodigious as the problem 
may seem it is not without solu- 
tion. 

Let us look at an actual case and 
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see how the arrest of one counter- 
feiter was accomplished. The story, 
for which we are indebted to Drug 
Trade News, concerns Listerine. 
First wind of the fraud was re- 
ceived when an individual offered 
to sell the Lambert Pharmacal Co. 
information concerning a group 
which he said was producing an 
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Stories like this are not so rare 
as they may seem. The lesson, ij 
we may draw one from this tale, 
is that the slightest suspicion oj 
counterfeiting should be immedi- 
ately investigated and run to earth. 

Often the manufacturer will 
coddle a situation until it becomes 
too hot for him to handle and 


imitation Listerine. 
the integrity of the 
would-be informant, the 
company turned him 
over to Fred B. Ashton, 
a special investigator. 
Mr. Ashton found 
that the information 
consisted of a few bot- 
tles of counterfeit Lis- 
terine. Labels and wrap- 
pers appeared to be 
counterfeit and analysis 
of the contents cor- 
roborated the convic- 
tion. The bottles, how- 
ever, were evidently 
genuine. Because the 
name is blown into the 
glass, bottles of Lister- 
ine are seldom faked. 
The main clue to go 
by seemed to be the 
wrapper. The brown pa- 
per used is of a color 
and texture not in gen- 
eral demand. It is a 
stock that is sold only 
in large quantity. By 
checking, therefore, 


Suspicious of 


then turn it over to an investigator, 








WARNING! 


is to give notice to all imitators and counterfeiters 
of AMBASSADOR SCOTCH WHISKY, its bottles, labels, 
and packing, and also to all wholesalers or retailers of 
liquor who have bought seized “bootleg” spurious whiskys 
falsely labeled “AMBASSADOR” from Government Ware- 
houses, that we will prosecute to the fullest extent of the 
law any and all attempts to sell this liquor under the 
AMBASSADOR name and label. 


We issue this warning because AMBASSADOR SCOTCH, as 
one of the most popular brands of Scotch imported into 
the United States, has been a shining target for imitation. 
In two cases legal proceedings are now being initiated. 
Other cases are being investigated. And no legal means 
available will be omitted to protect the long-standing 
quality and reputation of Ambassador Scotch and its 
accredited wholesale and retail distributors. 

Genuine AMBASSADOR SCOTCH Whisky is imported and 
distributed solely by Distillers Importing Corporation, 
485 Madison Avenue, New York City. 


BLOCH BROTHERS, GLASGOW, Scotland 


Fake Sreriinrment wet Intended Le api!) le Binies were sole a etverlising of Newer lo wnlowtul 








with the various mills, 
Mr. Ashton learned 
what houses, other than 
those supplying the 
Lambert company, had purchased 
such wrapping material. In one he 
found the clue for which he was 
looking. 

Some time before, a man had 
purchased a quantity of the brown 
stock and had it cut in dimensions 
which Mr. Ashton recognized as 
necessary to wrap a Listerine bot- 
tle. He traced the purchaser of 
this paper to a building in New 
York. Then followed some plain 
and fancy shadow work that re- 
sulted in a raid in which the 
racketeer was caught and some 
2,000 bottles of the counterfeit 
product seized. 


Newspaper space carried this warning about 
counterfeiting of Ambassador Scotch Whisky 


Such delay is expensive, for as 
Samuel F. Friend, director of the 
General Drug & Manufacturers 
Protective Bureau and consultant 
to such manufacturers on counter- 
feiting, as Bayer, General Drug, 
Coca-Cola, Canada Dry and others, 
recently told a Printers’ INK rep- 
resentative, “The difficulty of fer- 
reting out a counterfeit product 
and tracking it down to its source 
is directly proportionate to the 
length of time it has been on 
the market. I have been frequently 
assigned to investigate counterfeit 
products which I later discovered 
had been in distribution for from 
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$42,000,000 


For silk hosiery 
alone! That's 
just one of the 
huge personal 
bills these girls 
pile up yearly. 


$40,000,000 


On cosmetics! 
It would take 
a dozen cos- 
metic manufac- 
turers to supply 
all the creams, 
powder and 
rouge these 
women use. 


MILLIONS 
EVERY WEEK 


F or cigarettes 
and candy—not 
to mention the 
food bill for 
the 27 mil- 
lion meals 


these girls eat 
weekly! 
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[APACITY PRODUCTION FOR 


SCORES OF MANUFACTURERS... 
Just to Supply The Wants of These /300000° 
Spendthrift Young Women! 


O one manufacturer could ho to supply 

these women with even one of the purely per- 
sonal, purely feminine products they buy for 
themselves! In fact, if a group of manufacturers 
were able to monopolize all the business of the 
1,300,000 girls and women who read Fawcett 
Women’s Group, the group of firms would run 
into the scores—and they'd have to work at ca- 
pacity to care for this business alone! 

And a few smart manufacturers in each line 
CAN affect these young women, so as to get a 
bigger slice of their business—out of all normal 
proportion! These women are YOUNG buyers, 
easily influenced; a majority of them earn their 
own money; they haven't reached the “careful- 
buying” stage, in spite of all the depressions in 
the world. 

And Fawcett Women’s Group of magazines 
DOES influence its readers—it influences them, 
for instance, to buy 96.13% of 1,300,000 circula- 
tion at newsstands, every month. And according 
to letters from advertising agencies and from 
advertisers, these gazi i e their read- 
ers to buy in unusual volume, and to send in un- 
precedented volumes of inquiries. 

Write or wire your nearest Fawcett Women’s 
Group representative for an interview now. 

3K 1,300,000 Guaranteed Circulation, A. B. C.— 

actual delivered circulation, increasing at 
estimated rate of 50,000 copies per month! 





“Fawcett Women’s Group 


FAWCETT PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


WEW YORK CHICAGO 


MINNEAPOLIS LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 
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six months to~two years. The 
procrastinating manufacturer ob- 
viously handicaps himself. In one 
particular instance, $70,000 of boot- 
leg merchandise was already in cir- 
culation before I was retained to 
take over the case.” 

Mr. Frierid’s organization is con- 
stantly combirig,the retail field for 
counterfeits. The investigators keep 
an eye peeled for low prices. When 
an article is noticed selling at a 
ridiculously small amount, the 
source of supply is probed. At the 
same time the dealer is warned of 
the danger of purchasing from un- 
known suppliers. He is urged to 
report at once any questionable 
proposition that is put before him 
and a sticker with the organiza- 
tion’s phone number is provided 
for his telephone. In this way when 
a counterfeit appears it is immedi- 
ately attended to. 

It stands to reason that the big job 
facing manufacturers is to catch 
the counterfeiter. But, then what? 
Under present laws, the offense is 
termed a misdemeanor which, in a 
State like New York, incurs only 
a year’s sentence in prison. Rais- 
ing the penalty will have some ef- 
fect, of course. As was pointed 
out in the February 15 issue of 
Printers’ INK, the unification of 
State laws is desirable. Then, too, 
the proposed Federal Act will 
exert a salutary influence but it 
applies solely to interstate com- 
merce. Clearly, it is not always 
easy to prove that a counterfeiter’s 
operations are more than State- 
wide. 


Facsimile Signatures 
on Packages 


A common precaution taken by 
many advertisers is to incorporate 
a facsimile signature on their pack- 
ages with a statement to the effect 
that “none is genuine unless it 
bears this signature.” This insures 
that the counterfeiter of such a 
package will be charged with for- 
gery, which as a felony, contracts 
a greater punishment than a mis- 
demeanor. 

As another precaution, manu fac- 
turers should guard against having 
too many plates in the possession 
of printers and _ lithographers. 


INK 
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While the concerns themselves may 
not be dishonest, they may have 
crooked employees. 

Printers’ INK understands that 
a test is about to be made by a 
manufacturer of toilet goods in 
prosecuting counterfeiters under 
the substitution provision of the 
retail drug code. The case has not 
come up yet and its outcome will 
undoubtedly depend upon the abil- 
ity of the manufacturer to prove 
that the retailers had knowledge 
that the goods ‘were counterfeit. 
Rather than take the action to the 
criminal courts, this advertiser has 
chosen to invoke the code, since 
its enforcement is a Federal prop- 
osition and may be referred to the 
Department of Justice. As an ex- 
periment, it will be interesting to 
watch. 


Punishing the 
Counterfeiter 

Reputable advertisers make no 
bones about giving the counter- 
feiter his proper due. They realize 
that the only way to abolish coun- 
terfeiting is to put the counter- 
feiter out of commission. They 
are not deterred by any fear of 
adverse publicity which a court 
trial may engender and the effect 
such publicity may have upon the 
sale of their products. Nor are 
they content merely with confiscat- 
ing the counterfeiter’s plates. They 
know that by succumbing to such 
temptations they are being unfair 
to themselves and to legitimate 
business. 

Thus, a prominent manufacturer 
recently secured the conviction of 
a counterfeiter that drew a year’s 
jail term. Not satisfied with this, 
the manufacturer authorized an in- 
vestigation of the man’s past. The 
search disclosed that he was 
wanted for an automobile theft. 
He is now serving four years in- 
stead of one. 

To the vigilance and pains that 
a manufacturer takes to snare the 
counterfeiter should be added the 
effort required to bring him in on 
a charge severer than a misde- 
meanor. Nothing has a more 
tempering effect upon a man’s 
criminal proclivities than a nice 
long repose behind the bars. 
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Modern Art in Product 
Design 





This article is purposely fundamental in nature, for it was orig- 
inally delivered as a radio address over Station WNYC. Directed 
at a wide audience, it none the less indicates for Printers’ INK 
readers the influence that modern art has had on everyday life. 








By Stuart Campbell 


Vice-President and Art Director, Kenyon & Eckhardt, Inc. 


ORE and more we are realiz- 

ing that art is not something 
that is confined to museums and 
galleries, but is manifest in the most 
commonplace articles in our daily 
life. Modern design is not 
merely a striving for beauty but 
rather an expression of contem- 
porary life. 

Design is now based on utility 
and the use of objects has sug- 
gested and many times decided its 
design. Years ago objects of daily 
use were decorated. Today they 
are designed. 

It is natural that the art of to- 
day has changed in its expression 
from that of we'll say fifty years 
ago. Science and discovery have 
changed our point of view by add- 
ing certain conveniences to our 
lives and speeding up our expres- 
sions. This mechanical age has de- 
manded simplicity. The ornate of 
yesteryear has been superseded by 
the simple flat surfaces, the direct 
lines and the sweeping curves of 
our modern design. We have needed 
this relaxing simplicity to offset 
the hectic complexity of our daily 
lives. 

To my mind the automobile is 
a very good example to show the 
great influence of modern design 
in our daily lives. Compare cars 
of twenty years ago with those 
seen at the last automobile show 
and the tendency is to smile. The 
old cars were built along the lines 
of quiet and conservative old car- 
riages. Im the days of carriages 
there was no necessity for speed. 
People lived their lives leisurely 
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and thought leisurely. But in the 
meantime science stepped in and the 
perfecting of machinery made it 
possible for automobiles to go 
faster and faster. The designer, 
working with the engineer, natu- 
rally created designs to encourage 
speed. The lines of cars were 
simplified. Gadgets were eliminated. 
Long sweeping curves were made 
to offer less resistance to the wind 
and the result is the low stream- 
line car of today—quite a contrast 
to the high, angular, and top heavy 
car of yesterday. 

Our homes, too, have been greatly 
influenced by modern art. Not only 
the construction of the house itself 
but its style of interior has been 
greatly simplified. The day of 
superfluously decorated rooms has 
passed. Instead we have walls of 
flat and clean surfaces and furni- 
ture designed to function. Modern 
rooms which our department stores 
have shown from time to time have 
drawn. such great crowds that it 
seems to prove that the people of 
today are more and more under- 
standing and accepting with en- 
thusiasm this great and new in- 
fluence. It seems quite sensible to 
me that the pictures for our walls 
should have the unobtrusive frames 
of today rather than the highly 
decorated dirt-catching frames of 
years gone by. The modern manner 
of interior decoration gives each 
object in a room better setting and 
display as contrasted to the clut- 
tered appearance of the rooms of 
our ancestors. 

In the kitchen of today we find 
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everything designed with considera- 
tion of its use including not only 
the sink and stove and closets but 
all the many utensils required to 
prepare our meals. Cleanliness has 
especially been considered. 

Who can compare the bath tub 
and other equipment of our pres- 
ent-day bathroom with those of 
years gone by without being thank- 


ful for modern design? From 
basement to attic will be found 
such things as heaters, washing 


machines, vacuum cleaners, ironing 
boards, refrigerators, radios and 
hundreds of other appliances—all 
designed with consideration of their 
function and in themselves good to 
look upon. 

The favorable influence of mod- 
ern decoration is quite visible in 


+ 


Doubles Western Newspaper 
Schedule 


This week the Shell Oil Company 
starts a spring sales drive which includes 
plans for using more than double the 
number of newspapers in which its 
winter advertising appeared. In all 225 
papers in 160 cities and towns of nine 
Western States, British Columbia and 
Hawaii are being used. 

Copy features black and white car- 
toons of the “believe it or not’’ variety. 
These review the history of gasoline- 
propelled vehicles and predict future 
changes in transportation. 

Posters continue to be an important 
medium in the company’s advertising 
campaign which also features a weekly 


radio revue. 
ee 


Join Fuller & Smith & Ross 


E. L. Andrew, formerly sales manager 
of the Dobeckman Company, Cleveland, 
has joined Fuller & Smith & Ross, of 
that city, as an account executive. He 
was at one time with the General Cable 
Corporation as production sales manager. 

Allan Rood, until recently with the 
Griswold-Eshleman Company, Cleveland, 
has also joined Fuller & Smith & Ross 
as an account executive. He was at one 
time with the McGraw-Hill Publishing 
Company at Cleveland. 

ses 


London Made Art Director 
Leonard London has been appointed 
art director of Outdoor Advertising In- 
corporated, Eastern division, at New 
York. Joseph Campanaro becomes assis- 
tant art director. 
. . e 


Joins Detroit Firm 
Dean H. Leith, recentl th E 
Smith & French, Inc., Detroit, is now 
with the creative staff of the Sales 
Equipment Company, of that city. 


with Brooke, 
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the manner merchandise is djs. 
played in our present-day stores 
How much more arresting to the 
eyes are their simple and colorfy| 
display windows. In most case; 
single objects are shown in a ver, 
simple setting. 
Even the advertising of merchap- 
dise has become more direct and 
matter-of-fact and I believe less; 
of an eyesore to the reader. Mod- 
ern fast tempo and keen competi- 
tion have convinced the merchant 
that the public must be told about 
their products and in a manner 
that will be believed. Not only the 
pictures shown in advertising must 
register quickly but the story must 
be so simply told that the prospec- 
tive purchaser can read it with 
ease and be persuaded to buy. 


+ 


Mississippi Legalizes Beer 
and Wine Sales 

Mississippi quaffed legal beer Febru 
ary 27 for the first time in twenty-four 
years. The end of Prohibition came when 
Governor Conner signed the beer and 
wine bill which had been the bone of 
bitter controversy ever since the legisla- 
ture convened two months ago. The bill 
legalizes beer and wine up to 4 per 
cent alcoholic content by weight and 
provides for local option elections ir 
counties where 20 per cent of the quali 
fied voters sign petitions. 

eee 


Sponsors Fashion Exhibit 


The Fashion Group, Inc., New York, 
is sponsoring an exhibit at Rockefeller 
Center which will be open to the public 
from April 2 to 29. Fashions and home 
furnishings in fiber and plastic materials 
will be featured. The exhibit will con 
sist of fifty scenes which will contribute 
a natural setting for the products in 
their use, such as at a dinner party or 
at the races. Marion C. Taylor, of 
Vogue, is chairman of the committee 


in charge. 
. . : 


C. L. Winningham, Hudson Dealer 


A new firm, Winningham & Klingen- 
smith, Inc., has taken over the dealer- 
ship in Birmingham, Mich., for the 
Hudson Motor Car Company. C. I 
Winningham, formerly copy writer and 


— man for C. C. Winningham, 
nc., etroit advertising agency, 1s 
president. 

eee 


E. D. Ring Appointed 


E. D. Ring, for several years an ac- 
count executive with the Ronalds Ad- 
vertising Agency, Montreal, has been 


appointed advertising representative for 
Montreal of the National Home Monthly, 
Winnipeg, Man. 
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World Is Going Ahead — Go Ahead With Woman's World 
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Small Dealer 





Real Hope of 


Advertised Brands 


(Continued from page Io) 


the keystone of the entire struc- 
ture. 

Companies that resort to adver- 
tising to move large volumes of 
their product, and the advertising 
profession as a whole, have main- 
tained tenaciously that advertising 
does not tend to raise the cost of 
any product and in many instances 
maintain that advertising has re- 
duced the cost to the public, as a 
result of volume and greater effi- 
ciency in production. Nevertheless, 
it is the firm, unshakable belief 
that advertised articles cost the 
dealer more. He has to ask more 
and he is hardly ever definitely cer- 
tain that it is worth more. 


Dealers Don’t Know 
Advantages 


All too seldom is the dealer 
thoroughly impressed with the ad- 
vantages of a branded item over a 
non-advertised article to the extent 
of making him promote its sale, 
even if the profit to him were 
merely equal. The profit too often 
is not equal. 

Yesterday I dropped into a drug 
store and asked for a tube of milk 
of magnesia tooth paste, deliber- 
ately ignoring the name of the 
brand I have been using. On the 
counter, in front of me, was shown 
a well-known brand of Milk of 
Magnesia tooth paste at 33 cents 
and a no-brand of a similar type of 
tooth paste offered at 16 cents. To 
my astonishment, the salesman 
reached over and handed me the 
16-cent tube, suggesting it as the 
best value in the store. When I 
asked him what were the partic- 
ular virtues of the branded line to 
sell for twice as much, he made 
the usual reply: “Well, it’s highly 
advertised and someone has to pay 
for the advertising.” 

And here let me add a thought 
for the advertising profession to 
ponder over most seriously. 

T have talked to many people the 


last few months—people who may 
be classed as the average American 
consumer of automobiles, cheese 
cigars, mattresses and radios—who 
expressed a fear that in buying 
branded merchandise at higher 
prices, they are paying a premium 
for advertising. As one woman put 
it, “I am through throwing out 
money on that exploded idea that 
just because an article is highly 
advertised, it is better. I bought 
every brand of advertised coffee. | 
bought coffee in homely unnamed 
packages or sacks and I tried so 
hard to convince myself, my hus- 
band and my family that advertised 
brands are better, but I could not 
prove it.” 

The trouble was, of course, that 
at the point of sale she was not 
thoroughly convinced of the ad- 
vantages of the advertised brands. 

Once again the answer is that the 
retailer is the Jast rather than the 
first point of attack for the adver- 
tiser. More than ever before, 
advertisers should focus their atten- 
tion, concentrate their energy, abil- 
ity, intelligence and advertising 
sense on the retailer and particu- 
larly on the smaller dealer. Be- 
cause, as years of experience have 
shown, the loyalty of a smaller 
outlet is a very constant one in 
contrast with the rapidly shifting 
policies of large stores, the fre- 
quent changes of buyers with their 
prejudices and friendships for cer- 
tain salesmen and certain sources 


National Brands 
as Bait 


As is well known, too, in too 
many instances branded merchan- 
dise has been used by large stores 
and chain stores as bait to attract 
customers to their stores. The 
branded merchandise is often sold 
below cost, the dealer making up the 
loss on unwarranted high mark-ups 
on other merchandise. Are makers 
of branded goods insensible to the 
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Every Year for Four Years 
The Weekly Kansas City Star has 


carried more advertising than any 
other farm paper in its territory. 


During 1933 The Weekly Kansas City Star was also the only farm 
paper in its territory that showed gains in advertising lineage 
while the other farm papers showed large losses. 


In 1932 and 1933-- 


The Advertising Record Company, an independent 
auditing company, reported following lineage carried: 


Lines _ Lines 
KANSAS 1932 1933 
The Weekly Kansas City Star 


(Kansas edition, 52 issues) . 217,310 239,658 22,348 Gain 
Kansas Farmer (24 issues).. 138,352 93,630 44,722 Loss 


MISSOURI 


The Weekly Kansas City Star 
(Missouri edition, 52 issues) 222,991 244,143 21,152 Gain 
Missouri Ruralist (24 issues) 115,148 78,266 36,882 Loss 


OKLAHOMA 


The Weekly Kansas City Star 
(Oklahoma-Arkansas edition, 


TRIMER Se ees es 209,334 228,057 18,723 Gain 
Oklahoma Farmer- Stockman 
CORN c-.4:0 4 Vieiee es 159,542 110,235 49,307 Loss 


Note the tremendous losses the other farm papers suffered during 1933 
while The Weekly Kansas City Star made substantial gains, increasing 
its leadership in total advertising volume to more than two and one-half 
times as much as that of The Kansas Farmer, more than three times as 
much as the Missouri Ruralist, and more than two times as much as the 


Oklahoma Farmer-Stockman. 


The Weekly Kansas City Star. 


Largest Weekly Farm Circulation in America 
Lowest Advertising Rate of All Farm Papers 
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reaction of this on the part of the 
smaller dealer? Remember always 
that in the aggregate he is a potent 
market. 

The retail trade has been vir- 
tually asked to depend entirely on 
the manufacturer’s campaign to 
sell branded merchandise. This it 
does when all the elements are in 
its favor. But when the advantage 
in the dealer’s favor leans ever so 
slightly on the side of a non- 
advertised brand, the advertised 
article is frozen out, regardless of 
all the blast poured on the public. 

The conclusion is inescapable: 
If the small dealer is not a para- 
site; if he is not a dying and de- 
caying quantity; if he really does 
represent a staggering total of the 
selling channel—then he must be 
accepted as the important individual 
he really is and made an integral 
part of the merchandising scheme 
by being considered first when an 
advertising and merchandising plan 
is being planned. 


Lacks Merchandising 
Knowledge 


The average small retailer has 
less ability, less training, knows 
less about the fundamentals of 
modern merchandising methods 
than appears on the surface. The 
financial statement of a retailer of 
today is no longer a criterion 
either for the permanency of his 
credit rating or his ability to con- 
tinue to keep up the pace. Finan- 
cially many retailers make a good 


showing. This in many cases 
merely reflects the accumulated 
surpluses during the years of 
plenty. 


Yet I know retailers who a few 
years ago disregarded advice or 
suggestions but who now are 
starved for an idea, a thought, a 
suggestion. 

Paradoxical as it may seem, I 
venture the assertion that the 
financially well-off retailers who 
are now suffering from a lack of 
business could not be helped much 
if they hired the greatest merchan- 
dising brains obtainable. I say this 
not because there is not enough 
business for all who bid for it 
(though this is one of the major 
ills all business suffers from) but 
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because the small independent re 


tailer is for the moment out of thd 


running. 
The big stores, with their power 


ful engines, powered by huge cap. 
ital, good merchandising brains, the 
cream of the crop of merchandise! 


“specially made goods for this 


sale,” etc., and even brazen slash- 
ing of prices and bonuses paid to 
get orders from the big boys (wit- 


ness the recent tire deal by a fa- 
mous maker with a large mail- 
order house), are away up in front. 
There they are conducting a nip 
and tuck race with each other, nos- 
ing out one another, using all 
methods, fair and foul, no Queens- 
bury rules—and the fight goes 
merrily on. 

With all this, the aggregate total 
of the small retailer is still a potent 
factor. 

But individually they are the 
soldiers in the field, reaping a sol- 
dier’s miserly reward, contributing 
the soldier’s share of the casualties. 

If this idea is wrong and the 
small retailer, even on the aggre- 
gate is no longer worth while, then 
the big national concerns might 
just as well wrestle with the big 
retail outlets. I'll stake everything 
on the contention that if they look 
entirely to the big outlets, no mat- 
ter what the size of the national 
advertiser and manufacturer, his 
days are numbered. The big outlets 
are no respecters of advertised 
brands. They exploit these brands 
only when there is a temporary ad- 
vantage to outnose a competitor 
and when the flurry is over (to use 
a street expression but a very apt 
one), the manufacturer of branded 
goods may hang out his tongue. 


Small Retailers Could 
Be a Bulwark 


I plead for the small retailers 
They will ever be the backbone of 
a national manufacturer and could 
be made a tremendous power for 
the distribution of nationally ad- 
vertised products and act as a 
bulwark against the destructive and 
destroying merchandising influences 
of the big stores with their crying 
need for volume. 

Accelerate the business of the 
small man by the adoption and ap- 
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pendent re. 
it out of the 





ication of sensible, sound funda- 
ental principles. 
Train the dealer. Not by letters. 















their poweri\¢ by broadsides. Not by cajol- 
y huge capfhi, Not by prodding him with 
g brains, ¢ p letters. But by human per- 
nerchandiseMf inal interest, a personal contact 
is for this { the manufacturer's keenest, 
razen slash-Bnartest and most aggressive mem- 
ses paid to er. 

| boys (wit- Close up the office of the sales 
al by a fa-fBuanager. Lock up his desk. Dis- 
large mail- nse with order takers, most of 





up in front, 
cting a nip 
| other, nos- 

using all 
no Queens- 
fight goes 


xhom are called salesmen. In their 
lace the house should hire the 
ost intelligent, most human, most 
nderstanding, most tactful, best 
quipped, trained and most re- 
ourceful of men. Destroy your 
irinkers, your good time Charleys, 
our golf players and story tellers. 
Bury them without trace so that 
nothing of their influence could be 
felt by the youngsters now coming 
p who are so quick to emulate 
land simulate. 

Send these real men out to the 
small retail trade. Tear up every 
report sheet—every expense rec- 
ord, time schedule and all the red 
tape devised by sales managers who 
had to earn their salaries some- 
how. Don’t place handicaps around 
these men. Don’t conscript their 
individuality. Don’t thwart ambi- 
tion to go out and realiy accomplish 
big things. 

These men should carry with 
them the same feeling toward the 
product they represent as though 
it were their own. And their atti- 
tude toward each retail outlet 
should be in the nature of complete 
dependence upon that one store for 
the continued operation .of the fac- 
tory at home. 

If necessary, these men shall 
spend one, two, three days—yes, 
even a week—to transform the re- 
tailer into a real modern, up-to- 
date merchant. Make him see that 
the big-wigs who operate the large 
stores are no bigger men than he, 
that they possess no special bril- 
liance he could not easily acquire. 
Rearrange his store; work nights 
with this man. Get the dealer in a 
mental attitude that his store is 
vitally concerned and interwoven 
with the future of the factory, that 
the factory knows this and needs 
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grave 
error 


OF A STRANGE folly I tell the 
tale. . . . He was less success- 
ful than he sought to be. 
Blame this, blame that as he 
might, the fact remained 
that others about him strode 
where he hobbled, ran where 
he walked. And he consulted 
ones experienced in these 
matters and from their wis- 
dom and the proof of many 
years they said, “Do so and 
so, and such and such, and 
even as they are so shall you 
be too.” But he considered 
their prescriptions and he 
shook his head. “Too costly,” 
he demurred—and put the 
counsel from him, imagining 
mayhap that new power 
might come to him in a 
miracle. Alas, there be no 
more any miracles. . . . And 
in a year he consulted those 
ones afresh, and again they 
said, “Do so and so and such 
and such.” But he had 
learned nothing, and _ re- 
peated: “It is too costly, 
sirs.” . . . To-day he is like 
to say with bitterness, “Luck 
is the mistress of affairs. I 
had never any luck.” 


AGAIN AND AGAIN 
AND AGAIN— 


PUNCH PAYS 


MARION JEAN LYON, ADVERTISE- 
MENT MANAGER, “PUNCH,” 10 
BOUVERIE ST., LONDON, E.C.4, ENG. 
(Member of the Audit Bureau of Circulations) 
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him as an integral part of the or- 
ganization. And so on. 

When the dealer sees an impor- 
tant personage from the factory 
spending his time, his energy and 
giving of his best in such generous 
proportions for the dealer’s benefit, 
that dealer is not apt to forget 
quickly, nor will he be easily 
switched by the sang-froid, de- 
tached, indifferent attitude of the 
average salesman, no matter how 
well he masks this attitude by 
jovialty, hilarity and _ care-free 
mannerisms during his periodic 
visits. 

Since profit making is the object 
of being in business, the profit 
angle of any branded merchandise 
should be as attractive as any sim- 
ilar quality. It need never be more; 
it ought never to be less. 

Price! It should never be out of 
line. This is the crux of the whole 
problem. If the tooth paste men- 
tioned above is worth 33 cents— 
17 cents more than the no-brand 
tube—the dealer should have at 
his disposal a simple method of 


proving it, definitely proving it by 
oo 


Albert the First 

What is believed to be the first in- 
stance of a paid obituary on the passing 
of a ruling monarch is a death notice 
which appeared recently. It was in- 
serted by Lyman O. Fiske, vice-president 
of the Metropolitan Advertising Com- 
pany, New York, for the Society of 
American Wars. Commandery of the 
State of New York, of which the late 
King Albert 1 was an Honorable Com- 
panion. 

. 7. ° 


Appointed by Freed Radio 
Sternfield-Godley, Inc., New York, has 
been appointed to handle the advertising 
of The Freed Radio & Television Com- 
pany, Long Island City, N. Y. Sched- 
ules for a campaign are now being 


planned. ee 


Bird Food Account to Presbrey 


The Nature Friend, Inc., New York, 
**Magic” bird seed and song restorers, 
has placed its advertising with the 
Frank Presbrey Company, New York. 
Magazines are being used. 

. . * 


WJR to Move Transmitter 


Station WJR, Detroit, is to move. jts 
transmitter from its present location ‘on 
the outskirts of Pontiac, Mich., to a 
location near Trenton, Mich. The plant 
will be in its new quarters about June 1. 
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facts and not by the high-sounding 
phrases like “prestige, reputation” 
etc. The dealer must first know th 
difference, be genuinely sincere jy 
his attitude and in his statements 
and be prepared quickly to offe 
proof when challenged. And the 
profit should be the reward for his 
effort. The customer’s reward, the 
dealer must feel too, is in buying 
the better product. 1 

If the dealer cannot do this an( 
the profit of other goods is equal— 
regardless of price—the profit angle 
being paramount, the sale of no. 
brand items will be made in eac| 
case and most everything the ad. 
vertiser has done to promote the 
sale of his product has been nega- 
tived—lost; not only for that first 
sale but so many subsequent sales 
(This explains the need for con- 
tinuous blasts at the public.) When 
a dealer repeats the making of a 
sale in this manner it becomes an 
ingrained habit from which all the 
dynamite in the world will not 
dislodge. 

Save the small dealer and yor 
save all. 


+ 


Starts Campaign in 
Northwest Papers 


_ The Equitable Savings and Loan Asso- 
ciation, Portland, Oreg., is releasing a 
campaign in Pacific Northwest metropol- 
itan newspapers. Each advertisement 
cites an actual case of an individual 
who claims to have made his start to- 
ward success through a savings account 
in the association. Gerber & Crossley, 
Inc., have the account. 

. > . 


Death of J. V. Rohan 


J. V. Rohan, president of the Belle 
City Incubator Company, Racine, Wis 
for more than twenty-five years, died at 
that city last week. He took an active 
interest in the advertising of his com- 
pany and was widely known among ad 
vertising men in the agricultural field 

. . . 
Directs Sales of 
Evangeline Shoes 

A. N. Blake, president and sales 
manager of Watson hoes, Inc. 
Stoughton, Mass., is now sales and 
styles manager of the Evangeline Shoe 
Company, Portland, Me., women’s shoes 

. . 7 


Swine Journals Merge 


The Poland China Advocate and The 
Swine News, will be combined with the 
Hog Breeder, Chicago, effective with its 
March issue, 
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Teputataa’ First again! 
rst know the 
y eeows in Popular Mechanics now offers its readers 
— a dramatic new feature — a special section 
in colored rotogravure — 16 pages alive 
ae yp. with thrilling news pictures... | 
s in buying In the April issue, Popular Mechanics 
eS uses two-color rotogravure — beginning 
a - with May, four-color rotogravure will be 
profit angle used, 
sale of no. Popular Mechanics also now offers ad- 
S the of vertisers a bright new medium—four-color 
romote the inside pages (including bleed off) on which 
been nega- to tell their product news-stories . . . 
oe Advertising rates on request. 
for con- 
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ars, died at 9 For more than $0 years Popular Mechanics has been FIRST IN ITS FIELD 


k an active 


of his com- in reader interest — in pulling power — in paid circulation. 


among ad 
ural field. 
“ Congratulations, 

F Popular Mechanics!“ 
= = : be Writes Mr. Alvan Macauley, 
_ r P é President of the Packard 
nen’s shoes eS ‘ Motor Car Company: “I think 


the pages are very fine and 
that they will do much to in- 
te and The ° 
.d with the crease the prestige of your 
ve with its splendid magazine ...I never 
misé an issue...” 
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Hows Business? 


Here's How! 


This issue of PRinTERS’ INK carries 58 pages of adver- 
tising against 37 corresponding issue last year. 


The March MonTHLy edition showed a nice gain. April 
already has more pages booked than were carried in 1933, 
with two weeks to go. 


But look! Look at the Merchandisingly Alert—the mar- 
keting minded executives of America’s advertisers who 
constitute the bulk of the Printers’ INK audience. 
These few typical quotations speak volumes: 


Vick Chemical Company: One of largest campaigns in 
history of company. 


Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Company: 1934 campaign three 
times last year’s. 


Ford Motor Company: Largest campaign ever run. Big- 
gest hook-up ever in commercial broadcasting. 


Procter & Gamble: 1934 advertising more extensive than 
in 1933. 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company: Paint advertising in- 
creased about 25% and the Duplate glass program also 
increased. 

A. Stein & Company: Paris Garters and Hickory adver- 
tising increased for 1934. 


Lehn & Fink Products Company: Result of several pack- 
aging changes, extensive radio campaign backed up with 
Sunday newspapers in thirty-eight cities. Magazine adver- 
tising continued. 


Mars, Inc.: Resuming advertising on national scale. 
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Gerber Products Company: Current year advertising 
largest in history. 


Kelvinator Corporation: Most ambitious advertising and 
sales program featuring twentieth anniversary. 


Lumber Industry: Expected $2,000,000. advertising pro- 


gram. 
Angostura-Wupperman Corporation: Several new prod- 
f adver- ucts broadening its market with more extensive advertising. 


Eno Effervescent Salt: Full page magazine space added to 
this year’s advertising plans makes largest campaign ever. 
Ail The Western Company: Two Dr. West’s toothbrushes 
n. April jointly advertised in campaign largest in history. 
in 1933, Calsodent Company: Special offer backed with advertis- 
ing budget double last year. 
The Iron Fireman Company: Increased advertising ap- 
proximately 25%. 
he mar- Beecham’s Pills, Inc.: New three-way campaign for 
ers wh Beecham’s Pills, Beechalax and Yeast-Vite. 
0 
di Henry Heide, Inc.: Running test campaigns on new 
udience, product—Apple-Lax—preliminary to going national. 
B. T. Babbitt, Inc.: Just started largest advertising cam- 
paign in history. 
Djer-Kiss: Adding Sunday newspapers in twenty-one 
cities to network broadcast. 
Certified Seafoods Corporation: New trade-marked canned 


seafoods account. Test campaign St. Louis early in March; 
national advertising later. 


Eastman Kodak Company: Largest national magazine ad- 
vertising program just released. Appropriation twice 1933. 


Among such concerns you find the Merchandisingly 
Alert. This Printers’ INK audience represents trace- 
able identified circulation among general executives, 
(presidents to general managers), sales and advertising 
managers, of such concerns. More than anywhere else 
available, no matter how large the circulation or costly 
the rate. 
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Let’s Face Last week in 
the Music Washington sev- 
eral women ap- 
peared before the Senate Com- 
merce Committee to express their 
sentiments in regard to pending 
food and drug legislation, with par- 
ticular reference to the Copeland 
Bill. They were led by an able per- 
son named Alice Edwards, an of- 
ficial of the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association. 

These women were the exact 
opposite of those you would nat- 
urally expect to see doing a thing 
of that kind. They were not at all 
of the hide-bound Carrie Nation 
and Ella Boole crusading type. 

Education, breeding, tolerance 
and common sense characterized all 
they said and all they did. 

Hence when they gave the com- 
mittee the unmistakable impres- 
sion that they looked with suspicion 
upon all branded merchandise, they 
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brought out with dramatic em. 
phasis an issue about which adver. 
tisers will have to do something— 
and do it in a hurry. 

If there had been any of the 
home-and-mother, save-our-babies 
element in their presentation, what 
they said might have been passed 
by with amused tolerance or wise- 
cracking references to the fact that 
“women will be women.” But there 
was none of the sob sister or bat- 
tle-ax flavor in what they said. In 
dignified and correct’ English they 
pronounced themselves skeptics in 
their estimate of advertising. When 
it came to buying foods, proprieta- 
ries and cosmetics, they preferred 
to rely upon the Government rather 
than upon the manufacturer. In 
other words, they wanted Federal 
grading in these merchandise clas- 
sifications. Brand names, to them, 
meant little or nothing. 

Thus we have the composite 
opinion of organizations such as 
the League of Women Voters, the 
American Nurses’ Association, the 
Parent-Teachers Association and 
the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women. And this opinion 
is so nearly unanimous against ad- 
vertising and all its works that a 
serious problem is presented. 

Be it known that this particular 
brand of consumer opposition is 
not to be confused with that of the 
Kallets, the Schlinks and other 
fire-brands who are baiting adver- 
tisers from morning till night—al- 
though, it must be admitted, with a 
certain amount of truth. 

Printers’ INK believes _ that 
much of the anti-advertising agita- 
tion that we hear these days will 
fall of its own weight. It is too 
ill-tempered, inaccurate and biased. 

But when women of the type 
captained by Miss Edwards get into 
the argument, the situation is en- 
tirely different. 

There are two leading questions 
for advertisers to ask themselves in 
this connection : 

How and why did these women 
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form their ideas about advertised 
brands ? 

What are honest advertisers go- 
ing to do about it? 

Tragically and ironically enough, 
answering the first question, they 
did not arrive at their present opin- 
ion altogether through imagination 
and as a result of agitation. The 
tactics of certain advertisers who 
have addressed themselves to the 
morons, to the lunatic fringe, are 
largely responsible. Their adver- 
tisements have promulgated lies 
and half-truths; they have foisted 
unworthy merchandise upon con- 
sumers. 

You can’t fool all the people all 
the time—at least not people of the 
intellectual type of those who ap- 
peared before the Senate Commit- 
ee. These women have discovered, 
through experience and hearsay, 
that the great body of honest, in- 
telligent and high-minded adver- 
tisers are cursed by the presence of 
fakers, charlatans and crooks who 
should have been in jail long ago. 
And there is enough crookery go- 
ing on in supposedly respectable 
and reputable organizations to ac- 
centuate the idea. 

This thing had to come up sooner 
or later. And, now that it is here, 
honest advertisers—who of course 
are by far in the majority—may as 
well face the music and get the 
problem settled for keeps. 

In doing this, answering the sec- 
ond question, they ought to divorce 
themselves at once and forever 
from those whose products and ad- 
vertising methods will not pass 
muster. If, through considerations 
such as association loyalty, sports- 
manship, good fellowship—or from 
any cause at all—they continue to 
he apologists for advertising as a 
whole or be afraid to make a fight 
ior themselves on their own merits, 
the house is going to fall upon 
them one of these days. They are 
going to face Governmental con- 
trol even more onerous than that 
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provided in the late lamented origi- 
nal Tugwell Bill. 

We don’t mean maybe; the hand- 
writing is on the wall. 

Another thing they can do is to 
secure the enthusiastic co-operation 
of the smaller retailers who handle 
perhaps 60 per cent of the coun- 
try’s selling machinery. These men 
are close to the consumer; and 
their word, united with and backed 
up by that of the national adver- 
tiser, will go a long way toward 
cleaning up this mess. 

Mr. Wilder, in the leading arti- 
cle in this issue of Printers’ INK, 
sets forth the latter angle of the 
case with rare force. Through a 
strange freak of fate, or whatever 
you want to call it, his article was 
received on the very day that Miss 
Edwards and her associates were 
telling things to the Senators. 


Copeland Referring once 
Bill News more to the much- 
discussed Cope- 
land Bill, there is at least one 
thing sure, namely and to wit: The 
members of the Senate Commerce 
Committee, headed by that delight- 
ful Southern gentleman, Hubert 
Stephens, are now entitled to be 
classified as experts in legislation 
affecting foods, drugs and cosmet- 
ics. Or, in other words, speaking 
in the vernacular, they know what 
it is all about. 

For five long days last week—as 
will be discovered by those indus- 
trious enough to read the article 
beginning on page 25 of this issue 
—they sat behind a long table in 
Washington and heard people, rep- 
resenting many divergent schools 
of thought, express themselves on 
the Copeland Bill; why it should 
and shouldn’t be, and so on, far 
into every evening until seven 
o'clock or so. 

Radicals, conservatives, profes- 
sional friends of the people, adver- 
tising agents, publishers, highbrow 
scientists, manufacturers, club wo- 
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men, lawyers, Government officials, 
idealistic and commercial friends 
of the consumer—all had their say. 
And what a say! 

The Senators wanted data and 
got them by the bushel. 

In fact, they were given so much 
material—some sensible and some 
not so sensible—that they have 
called a few weeks’ recess, in order 
that they may think over some of 
the things they heard. 

At length, as is related in detail 
on another page, they will bring 
forth a revised and refined edition 
of the Copeland Bill and submit it 
to Congress. 

It is just a bit out of order to 
predict the exact direction which 
the refinements and revisions will 
take. It is sufficient to say, how- 
ever, that the Copeland Bill—which 
has been, is and will remain an 
Administration measure—is going 
to do justice to the honest adver- 
tiser while making things hot for 
the other kind. 

Two or three weeks ago, PRINT- 
ers’ INK characterized the Cope- 
land Bill (S. 2800) as being pretty 
good—thus drawing down upon its 
head the concentrated wrath of 
many who had been too timid to 
take a position themselves but were 
cagily waiting to see which way 
the cat would jump. 

It was our contention at the time 
that this bill, if revised in certain 
essential features, would be accept- 
able not only to the sane friends of 
the consumer but to the greater 
number of advertisers, publishers 
and advertising agents. 

It now seems reasonably certain 
that those desirable revisions will 
be made and that all concerned will 
have ample cause for satisfaction 
over the outcome of the fight over 
this vital piece of legislation. 


The General 
called in his 
critics. He invited 
them to come to Washington and, 


No More 
Muses 
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in a mass meeting in which nobod 
would be policed for anything shor 
of throwing a bomb, to air their 
opinions about the NRA. An 
then, when they had assembled, the 
General arose and read the riot 
act. 

Beating his opponents to th 
punch on an even dozen of points 
on which they might attack, th 
General outlined twelve specifica- 
tions for NRA improvement. And 
then, in effect, he said: “Shoot!” 

Yet, after the tumult and the 
shouting had died, there must have 
been a few who recalled, even 
through the dust of excited ora- 
tory, two significant passages fron 
that same opening address. 

The General related how the 
NRA had been devised in such a 
way as to make criticism effective 
“The NRA,” he said, “is an eco 
nomic democracy, an arena for con- 
troversy, a place where an earnest 
attempt is made to reach realistic 
compromise of conflicting opinior 
for the general good and not a 
place for the exploitation of acade- 
mic theory at the expense of the 
common welfare.” 

The General may be a martinet 
But, thank heaven, he’s no Utopian 

Farther on, he said: “It is our 
hope that, out of the criticism and 
comment received here and the 
wealth of material of a similar sort 
that we have already accumulated, 
we may be able, on the eve of the 
new and more prosaic phase of 
Code Administration into which we 
are now passing, to do much to 
make for a vast improvement in 
the whole great organized economic 
structure under NRA.” 

The “new and more prosaic’ 
phase! Again give thanks. We're 
done with poetry! Upon the word 
of the hard-hitting General, him- 
self, we’re through with govern- 
mental imagery. If he means what 
he says—and he generally does— 
our feet are back on the ground 
And now we can go places. 
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THE NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC 


QR, — 
ud ihewied COMPETENT GUIDES 


He finds in Geographic represen- 
latives men who have themselves 
challenged and explored every 
avenue of this amazing magazine, 
He finds men who know the ground 
and who waste no time in leading 
the way to broader advertising vis- 
tas and to peaks from which, with 
his own eyes, he may view new 
facts. He finds experienced adver- 
tising men, selling by logic and not 
stampede, interpreting the value 
of their magazine in the specific 
terms of the products advertised. 
... He discovers competent guides. 


Explore with the Geographic rep- 
resentatives this thrilling publish- 
ing adventure. Let them guide you 
to facts that may seem incredible 
but that still remain facts. Letthem 
show you how the astonishing suc- 
cess of the National Geographic 
can be reflected for you through 
its advertising pages ... They have 
explored this magazine. They can 
authenticate any statements made 
about it. The National Geographic 
Magazine deserves your imme- 
diate, your critical, consideration. 


NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC MAGAZINE e Washington, D. C. 





Record of March Magazine Advertising 


1934 1934 1933 
Lines Lines 
Fortune d 76,163 
Town & Country (2 is.) 35,422 
House & Garden 30,165 
N. Y. Met. Edition 33,478 
Vanity Fair . ET Ae 24,853 
N. Met. . Edition "r 29,040 
Yachting . aiden aseneas vee a 24,324 
The Spur . ENRE TES 23, 310 
Motor Boating ar 
Country Life 
Cosmopolitan 
House see combined with 
Home & F 
American * RS 
Nation’s Business 
The Chicagoan 
The Sportsman 
Better Homes & Gardens . 
sveetar Science Monthly 
 cigisnecceees cedanveesne 4d 32 
Popular Mechanics 
Motion Picture 
Movie Classic 
Esquire 
Field & Stream 
Physical Culture 
American 
N. Y. Met. Edition .... 
The Instructor gaveme’ 
Modern Mechanix 
Polo 


Screenland 
_ Screen 


rece vy ‘ 
Christian Herald . 
The Grade comenedl 
ESO cosescees 
National Geogr 
American 
Arts & a. 
National Sportsman .. 
Screen Romances 
Radio News 
Hunting & Fishing 
Real Detective 
American Rifleman 
Rev. of Rev. & World’s Work .. 
Uni. Model Airplane News 
Travel 
Atlantic —— wees 
Sports Afield . ER 
Modern Living ciéwees 
The Stage . 
Extension Magazine 
American 
Boys’ Life 
Film Fun 
Scribner’s 
American Legion Monthly 
Psychology 
New Outlook 
Elks Magazine 
The Forum P 
Mag. Wall St. (2 Feb. is 
American Forests a“ 
St’tling ayy Adventures ... 
Broadwa Hollywood Movies. . 
Judge Be) 
m Road for Boys 
Picture Play 
Dell Men’s Grou 
Street & Smith's Big 7 Group .. 
Nature Magazine 
Current History 
Golden 
St. Nicholas 
Munsey Combination 
Scientific American ... 
True Detective Mysteries 


1932 
Lines 
41,396 
39,019 
39,979 


25,568 


29,086 
233,667 


11,740 


14,872 
15,873 
17,299 


23,233 
11,293 
9,534 
11,263 
6,482 
8,455 
12,124 
9,899 
16,713 
17,340 


1933 


19} 


Jan.-Mar. Jan. 


78,973 
71,370 
45,504 
56,321 
40,850 
46,538 
59,287 
49,071 
75,978 
37,768 
58,936 


21,778 
54,914 
38,201 
42,287 
24,567 
36,744 
27,768 
39,082 
42,168 
32,065 
31,895 


21,350 
31,933 
17,967 
16,502 
39,008 
24,708 
24,990 
15,140 
22,567 
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NOTE HOW FORTUNE DOMINATES 





ITS FIELD MORE THAN EVER 


Double-Barveled 


Vote of Confidence 


l New FORTUNE subscriptions entered in Feb- 
* ruary: 2,323 at $10 the year. There was no pro- 
motion. (Comparative figure for 1933: 1,279.) 


? The April issue of FORTUNE has gone to press 
‘ with 127 pages of advertising. (Comparative 
figure for 1933: 51 pages.) 


More and more people are turn- 
ing to FORTUNE as they dis- 
cover that its stories are the most 
authoritative and revealing that 
appear anywhere. . . . More and 
more advertisers are flocking to 
FORTUNE because they know it 
is delivering the editorial goods. 








ITSELF IS THE BEST 


ortune REASON FOR 


ADVERTISING IN 





Fortune 
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10,000 LINE GAIN FOR 
THE FIRST QUARTER 
IS THE LARGEST GAIN 
OF ANY MAJOR 
WOMEN’S MAGAZINE 
WITH THE EXCEP- 
TION OF VOGUE AND 
HARPER'S BAZAAR. 





»b Larger Page Size. 


Housekeeping 
Home Journal 
sn’s Home Companion 


Roman es 

» World 

Confessions 
Play 


Magazine 


nger of Sacred Heart 


ean’s (2 is.) 
ty (4 is.) 


exclusively Canadian 


in comb. with U. S. ed 
dian Homes & Gardens .... 


Canadian Magazine 
dian Business ( Mar.) 


is 


Larger Page Size. 
d Totals 


b Jan. 


1932 
Lines 


882,519 "726, 322 1,004, 378 
c Jan.-Feb. Linage. d Four Is. e 


Women’s Magazines 
85,708 57,436 
67,213 52,172 

49,589 
47,425 
52,348 
46,211 
35,809 
22,386 
20,626 
10,682 
15,760 
10,462 
15,798 
10,631 
15,478 
12,723 


83,750 
65,522 
60,687 
59,199 
58,809 


— 


1,489 2,085 





644,213 554,580 


National Weeklies 
1934 1934 1933 
Lines Lines 
120,712 105,363 
81,231 55,826 
_ 70,370 47,278 
58.744 48,172 
45,985 53,548 
28,808  29°697 
23,778 5 
20,299 

19,551 

6,200 

5,437 

5,044 


1932 
Lines 
165,073 


30,353 
26,568 


12 4,380 


1933 


1934 


Jan.-Mar. Jan.-Mar. 


3,248 


1,883,060 
Smaller Page Size. 


124,808 
109,633 


16, 240 
9,471 


4,847 
5,879 


1, 


331,423 


(4 February Issues) 


1933 


Jan.-Feb. 


207,669 
111,619 
109,996 
90,924 
103,292 
57,122 
40,245 
c4,430 
25,709 
11,750 
7,856 
11,078 


2,191,344 


179,594 
150,055 
115,139 
115,254 
120,915 
116,269 
70,848 
55,719 
51,141 
36,867 
33,039 
35,164 
35,617 
30,541 
33,456 
34,738 
28,005 
25,746 
26,110 
25,806 
25,207 
25,848 
24,774 
23,901 
22,914 


1,561,209 


1934 
Jan.-Feb. 
227,731 
153,333 
141,336 
113,358 


10, 134 
10,075 





486,159 396,924 
c Two Feb. Issues. 


Canadian (February Issues) 
24,755 26,405 31,048 
24,391 20,531 

: 6,523 
° “41 17,868 
36 ab24,025 
23,010 
21,572 
20,747 
20,345 
14,093 


544,433 


a13,990 
16,854 
23,720 
21,935 
16,703 
12,997 
12,201 7,960 


31 


29 9, 940 


781,690 


49,836 
34,968 


23,034 
31,277 
36,340 
30,495 
25,291 
21,389 
23,612 





152,276 
ec Jan.-Mar. 
2,373,929 


185,139 161,095 
and Feb. issues combined. 
2,198,030 1,838,921 


Li 
4, 


276,242 
inage. 
272,415 


925,442 


4,972,715 








The Little Schoolmaster’s 
Classroom 





HE Schoolmaster is always inter- 

ested in the development of ad- 
vertising ideas. He has been im- 
pressed from time to time with the 
various policies of consistency and 
inconsistency that seemed to rule 
in certain advertising fields. Many 
a time he has seen excellent cam- 
paigns carried on one year and for- 
gotten the next because the adver- 
tisers seemed to feel that a new 
idea was better than an old idea 
that had worked. 

He was reminded of this recently 
by a Cunard Line double-page 
spread which was a direct con- 
tinuation of a successful campaign 
of last year. This campaign, inci- 
dentally, was mentioned twice in 
Printers’ INK MontHLY by agency 
men in their choices for the fea- 
ture, “Four Advertisements I Like.” 
The spread which is pictured on 
this page is a continuation of the 
personality series which appeared 
in nationally circulated magazines 
last year. 

The value of this idea for steam- 
ship advertising is that it reinvests 


ocean travel with its old 
turous glamour. People are too fi 
to think of transatlantic steams} 
as traveling hotels. To be sure, 
service on many a liner is 
perior to that of many a top-ng 
hotel, but in addition to this, 
is an atmosphere about a 
which the removal of sails and 
substitution of steam has 
succeeded in eradicating. 

For that reason, the 
master is pleased to see C 
continuing hammering away on 
excellent advertising theme. 7 

. e s 

“Park’s Illustrated Flower 
of Choice Dependable Seeds” 
just reached the Schoolm 
from Greenwood, South Cara 
With it comes a letter 
George W. Park, who publ 
his first catalog when he 
eighteen years old and who 
boasts of eighty-one years. 

To the Schoolmaster his flo 
book is an interesting example 
the occasional refutations of f 
theory that modern business me 
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IBERTY IS UP 22% 


ADVERTISING REVENUE FOR 
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@) Where is The 
Undid STofes 
Conducling 


an Economic 





ADAPTING BEN EZRA'S 


FAMOUS ADVICE 


TO AN 


ACCOUNT 
EXECUTIVE 


“GROW 
ALONG WITH ME.” 


If you have proven experi- 
ence serving live accounts, 
and can transform live leads 
(inquiries) into new accounts, 
a New York Agency has an 
unusual opportunity. 


"J." BOX 180 PRINTERS INK 
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ioned as the business and as in 
esting. 

Perhaps its most interesting 
is the first which starts wit 
letter from Mr. Park himself. 
homely and sincere is the flavor 
this letter that the Schoolmag 
will quote parts of it: 


Dear Patron-Friends: 

By the permission of kind Pr 
dence I have the pleasure of gra 
ing you once more at the thres 
of another New Year. I say pleas 
advisedly, for I feel grateful g 
happy on account of the hearty g 
port you have given me in the p 
year, and the friendly and enco 
aging letters that have come to 
daily, often accompanied by lib 
orders. I appreciate and am tha 
ful to you all for your earnest 
forts to promote my welfare 
increase trade among your flow 
loving friends. * * * 

My friends, your faithfulness « 
loyalty in the past is a cogent 
spiration to me to treat you bet 
and more generously, if possible, 
the future than I have done her 
fore. It is true I have made so 
mistakes, for “to err is human”; 
my errors were not intentional, 
when they occurred I have alw 
been ready and anxious to co 
them. 

Flower-loving people are the 1 
delightful people in the world. 
have enjoyed every day of my | 
period of dealing with them. It’ 
joy to me when the seed seas 
comes around and I always ant 
pate the many friendly letters t 
come to me from my big flo 
family. I wish them all success 4 
pleasure in their floral work, : 
remain as ever, the flower lovd 
friend 

George W. Park 


The Schoolmaster will defy 3 
young copy writer, looking 4 
over Madison Avenue or Michig 
Avenue to write copy that has t 
flavor. 

Mr. Park, incidentally, carries { 
old-fashioned flavor throughout 
catalog. It contains no halfto 
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¢ only old-fashioned wood cuts. 
eir user says, “You will notice 
m the engravings that I am an 
timer for they are all cut on 
oj as in the early days but do 
know they are more distinct 


.-especially when poorly made 
poorly printed.” 
ere is a sixty-seven year old 
-man business that, although its 
is not large, might teach some 
damental advertising lessons to 
me of its younger and lustier 
kagues of advertising. 

. o . 


Vhen an automobile manufac- 
er takes a double-page spread 
feature six successful dealers 
t is, the Schoolmaster supposes, 
ss. That is what Dodge did re- 
ily in an advertisement headed 
ation’s Most Successful Dealers 
il Serve Dodge Owners in 
4!” 

This is an interesting example of 
uhle-barreled advertising. Such 
advertisement appeals to deal- 
. Those who are not handling 
Dodge line will get an inter- 
ing reaction while those who do 
dle Dodges will get the force 
the compliment. 

The impression upon the con- 

is, of course, bound to be 

ittle less productive than a piece 
straight selling copy. 
et hand, any consumer who 
bps to read the advertisement at 
will be impressed by the rec- 
is made by these dealers as de- 
ried in the captions underneath 
ir picture. 

Some autormobile manufacturers 
mit frankly that part of their 
sumer advertising effort is di- 
ted toward the dealer. Few of 
em, however, have been quite so 
en in pointing the arrow of sales 
guments. 

. s . 

Down in Georgia an enterpris- 
g gas company found a way to 


Mmonstrate heating plants right at 


curb in front of its patrons’ 
mes. A motor truck of the Gas 
ght Company of Columbus was 
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An Ad-Man 


for 
FIGHTING TIMES 





* A FIRST-CLASS cre- 

ative man who can 
keep his feet on the 
ground. A writer and lay- 
out man with a thorough 
knowledge of marketing 
and unusual merchandis- 
ing sense. 

At 30 he possesses a 
young man’s vim and en- 
thusiasm, plus the mature 
judgment he has gained 
through 12 years of retail 
newspaper, direct mail 
and agency experience. 

Last 414 years Copy 
and Contact on important 
oil and railroad accounts, 
and still at it. 

His present job is se- 
cure but he is reaching 
for a bigger opportunity. 

He will make himself 
invaluable to some agency 
or manufacturer who be- 
lieves that now is the time 
to establish sales leader- 
ship but who realizes that 
business is not yet out of 
the woods. 


“X,”? BOX 177, PRINTERS’ INK 
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Do You Want 


Nationat ApvertisiNG 
On The Dotted Line? 





Through exceptional 
contacts with major 
executives and agen- 
cies; also distillers and 
brewers, plus success- 
ful marketing of 
nationally famous 
products. 


Can sell anything the 
big fellows buy. 


Have sold space, radio, 
street car, outdoor. 


Unquestionable rec- 
ord: references from 
men you will know. 


Producer, Box 181, Printers’ Ink 





Code Authority Contact Man 


Several years in industrial trade asso- 
ciation organization work. Of mature 
years; experienced in wholesaling and 
manufac . Know how to establish 
friendly contacts and gain the con- 
fidence of members. Can be useful in 
putting code into practical operation. 
Correspondence invited without obli- 
gation. “G,’’ Box 178, Printers’ Ink. 













DISTRIBUTORS 


Opportunity for capable merchan 

diser and Sales Executive. High 
class medical product sold to in- 
dustrial plants and retail field. 
Unusual acceptance. Substantial mar- 
gin. Nominal merchandise invest- 
ment. Choice territories open. Write 
for details. “H,” Box 179, P. I. 
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INK Mar. §, 
fitted up to display a number 
varieties of Radiant Gas Hey 
As winter approached, the 

was driven around the reside, 
sections in charge of a crew 
men designated on their jack 





“House Warmers.” The 
called on the women in 
homes, inviting them to se 


display and learn more about 
heaters and what they would dg 

It has always seemed to 
Schoolmaster that many of 
local merchants in any town or 
are constantly passing up opp 
tunities to demonstrate their w 
in the homes of their neight 
and customers. Back in the d 
of the “rag man,” who excha 
tinware for the househo 
hoarded supply of old clothes 
rags in general, women were 
averse to trading at the curb. 

Fuller Brush, Real Silk and 
companies have figuratively ta 
their packs on their backs 
knocked at the doors of all 
homes of the country. Does it 
seem that a home-town merch 
known and respected, would 
even more readily welcomed? 

~ |} y} 


MacGregor and Woodrow, 
New Business 


T. D. MacGregor, for sixteen 
a vice-president ¢ Edwin Bird W 
















Inc., and Frank S. Woodrow, who 
been in the financial field for m 
years, are partners in MacGregor 


Woodrow, an advertising service, 
offices at 60 East 42nd Street, } 
York. 
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New Addresses 
Meredith Publishing Company, } 
York office now at 420 Lexington 


nue. 
L. U. Reavis, artist, has 
studio to 145 West 45th Street, 





York. 

The Friend Advertising 
located at 220 West 42nd 
York. 


Agency 
Street, } 
. 





Gets Liquor Account 

The Armstrong-Beaumont Comp 
Inc., New York, liquors, has appo 
Freystadt-Juraschek, Inc., New Y 
to direct its advertising. 





TORONTO 
MONTREAL 
WINNIPEG 
LONDON, Eng 
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Classified Advertisements 


ssified at 


is cost seventy-five cents a line for each insertion. 


Minimum order five 


costing three dollars and seventy-five cents. Classified ads payable in advance. 


First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Saturday 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


IL ORDER BUSINESS WANTED 

jill purchase outright, business adapt- 
ble to small town newspaper advertis- 
. Send Full details. Metropolitan 
ation preferred. Box 706, P. I. 


syright for Sale. Chica; idebook 
ration American ay Travel 

us. Suitable newsstand distribu- 
or advertising novelty world’s fair 
isitors. Mildred McGirr, 7800 Sagi- 
aw, Chicago. 


HELP WANTED 


IXPERIENCED ELECTROTYPE 

SMAN can make good connection 
th old established firm. Replies will 
held in strict confidence. Address 
x 710, Printers’ Ink. 


CHICAGO M. D., 
p edit new nurses’ publication. Part 
me work. Please write giving full 
is of your qualifications. Box 
02, Printers’ Ink. 


EXPERIENCED ORDER OR 


SHIPPING CLERE 
OR OLD ESTABLISHED ELEC- 
ROTYPE FIRM. ADDRESS BOX 
12, PRINTERS’ INK. 


lesman with wide acquaintance among 
gh grade printers can make con- 
ion with old established electrotype 
im. Replies will be held in strict confi- 
nce. Address Box 711, Printers’ Ink. 


























WANTED 
YPOGRAPHER, FLOOR MAN, 
OMPLETE KNOWLEDGE OF AD 
OMPOSITION AND LAYOUT. 
OX 703, PRINTERS’ INK : 
he Capitol Sound Studios has opening 
pr experienced advertising man familiar 
ith radio to take complete charge of 
ples department fer electrical transcrip 
ions and commercial recording. 29 West 
ith Street, N. Y. C. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
AL BARGAIN—MAGAZINE WEBB 
RESS. Will print, fold 32 pages 
‘x11 inches. omplete stereotype and 


ectrical equipment. Independent Press, 
Naverly, N v 


POSITIONS WANTED 


| Lance Advertising—$15 Weekly 
prilliant, powerful, imaginative copy— 
youts that shriek for attention—a gold 

















hine of new sparkling promotional ideas. 
box 708, Printers’ Ink. 


SEASONED ADVERTISING DIRECTOR 





mager of large N. Y. y, plan, art, 
nd contact dept. I have written and cre- 
ted over $2,000,000 worth of successful 
opy and plans. Age 35. Box 699, P. I. 





Editorial assistant, ten years’ experi- 
ence on monthly magazine, familiar all 
details, editorial, advertising and mechani- 
cal. Expert stenographer. Alma Peterkin, 
253 East 68th St. egent 4-4719. 


Secretary Correspondent Stenographer 
College, experienced in editorial and ad- 
vertising agency, new business, research 
and promotional work. Qudlified account 
executive’s assistant. Box 713, I. 


66 PER CENT OFF ; 
$35 a week gets the best that is in this 
seasoned trade, technical and industrial 
advertising man. uate engineer. Ex- 
cellent record. Box 707, Printers’ Ink. 


RESEARCH MEN!! 
1 . Fordham. ... 2 yrs. N. Y. U. 
1% yrs. adv. dep’t nat. mag. Will 
start from scratch . . . at $20 per week. 
Age 21. Box 709, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING—Experienced salesman, 
branch office manager, seasoned in gen- 
eral and class magazine and trade pub- 
lication work, available for publisher or 
other needing Al New York representa- 
tive. Best credentials; strict confidence. 
Box 704, Printers’ Ink. 


NOW available !—Trained quately wo- 
man with creative ideas. oung, ener- 
getic, resourceful. Successful experience 
in national organizations with exception- 
al yon, radio, and artistic contacts. Can 
add at most three clients in fields non- 
competitive with present work. References 
unexcelled. Fees moderate. Box 705, P. I. 


PROFIT-MINDED ADVERTISING 
MAN with original, workable ideas. 
Keen analytical power and visualizing 
ability. 10 years’ retail advertising and 
merchandising experience. At present 
assistant to Advertising Director of one 
of Chicago’s largest manufacturers. Ad- 
dress Box 701, Printers’ Ink. 


PRINTING 
SALESMAN 


University Graduate, °30-33 
average annual sales eighty- 
five thousand yearly; December 
33, January ’34 and February 
’34 average monthly sales seven 
thousand monthly. Mostly prof- 
itable (open price) orders from 
Wall Street accounts. Wants 
permanent position with large 
concern. Box 700, Printers’ Ink. 
































, Sere 


The ice we sell is one of the most majestic sights in 
all the world . . . Niagara Falls in winter! By day the 
scene is tremendously impressive. By night, the col- 
ored illuminations which our special tours include 
create a picture beyond belief . . . arcs of a billion 
and a half candle power transform the icy cataracts 
and the gorge into a dazzling fairyland. This entire 
Niagara Falls tour takes only a Sunday of your time 
Special trains leave Saturday evening (January 27th 
and alternate Saturdays thereafter); return early 
Monday morning. All-expense rates range from 











$17.75 with Upper Berth, 
Drawing Room for two persons! 


587 FIFTH AVE. woy 


to $21.50 each with 


? 
COOK S Thos. Cook & Son— Wagons Lits Inc. 


Broad: Hotel Toft hee Adee Hotel, WI, 2-3460 
VOlvnteer 5-1800 saniey 7-7100 Circle 7-4000 


Open till 9 P.M. daily) 





_— _ 








Want a Piece of Niagara? 


T may be difficult for the Farm- 

ers National to dispose of that 
charming but foreclosed bungalow 
at Maple and Orchard; but if the 
bank should display a window card 
reading, “For Sale—an Alpine 
Glacier,” a dismayed cashier would 
report to his president an onset of 
withdrawals in the savings depart- 
ment. 

For, as has been revealed to a 
concern that isn’t in the real estate 
business at all, we Americans, even 
in these none-too-affluent days, will 
pass up property that we can walk 
a block and inspect; but we'll 
manifest a lively interest in a slice 
of paradise half-way around the 
world. 

The famous travel agency known 
as Thos. Cook & Son—Wagon- 
Lits, Inc., is attacking the small- 
space problem with a series of at- 
tention-catching headlines in which 
the overtone thought is, “We sell 
unusual things.” 

Of these advertisements, one bore 
the major headline: “We sell 
islands.” The copy, typical of the 


treatment that runs throughout ti 
campaign, read, in part, as fo 
lows: 


Islands of sunshine and color, 
glamor and escape . . . hundreds 
them . . . stretching from Bermu 
down through all the West Indi 
to the Coast of South America. W 
give you them on cruises short a 
long by great, transatlantic lines .. 
some as low as $55 up, from N 


for a long, long time! 


Among the inquiries that that af 
vertisement pulled, the most inte 
esting came from a reader in th 
Middle West. “I'd like,” he wrot 

“full information on these island 
What can you raise on them? A 
they inhabited ?” 

Another piece of copy promis¢ 
results even more interesting. 
headline reads: “We Sell Ice.” 
copy glorifies winter-clad Niagat 
Falls. 
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DIRECT MAIL HEADQUARTERS 


HA RLES FRANCIS PRESS 


1 EIGHTH AVE., at 34th ST. NEW YORK 
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wr bo own meat 


REAPID 
with Sx 
annual 
print s¢ 
most m 
In addi 
Gold \ 

It i 
more tl 
year, th 
sought 

Wit 
Appoint 
of Sutte 
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in the Chicago ihe. or practically as much aw, s | 


New York 


@ Chicago's Loop department stores during Februe 


spent 47.3%, of their total newspaper appropriatic 


they spent in all other Chicago newspapers combinet 





